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Since writing an article which appeared not long ago in these 
pages, ‘‘Time Hath Its Revolutions,” the subject which I essayed in 
my piece has been further fanned in my mind by several happenings. 

For one thing, I have been following a controversy, recently 
sprung up in the book pages of the New York Sun, as to whether 
there has been any such event as a literary revolution in our time. 
Then, another thing, again this year, as for several years past, I 
have had an opportunity, acting as a judge in the Scholastic Essay 
Contest, to examine a sizable assortment of pieces of prose writing 
representing the best work being done in that direction by high- 
school students throughout the United States. 

A brief review, then, of a couple of these matters claims me here. 
The voluminous debate in the Sun, as well as I could make out, 
seemed to turn altogether on a consideration of the content of con- 
temporary literature. While each party to the argument impressed 
me as having a considerable knowledge of what he was talking 
about, neither appeared to know what the other was talking about; 
and the dispute, waxing to some heat, tended to resolve itself pretty 
much into a contention wherein each side simply challenged the 
other as to the precise meaning of certain phrases employed—as, 
for instance, ‘‘the whole of life.” 

It had been declared, if I have the gist of the exposition, that 
nowadays literature, creative and critical, could not remain merely 
literature and continue to be a part of life. The implication of the 
retort to this reminded me of the complaint I had recently heard 
from a young woman friend, that “life” was always butting in and 
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upsetting her business; the opponent idea seemed to be that the 
whole of life rather included the not negligible part played in it by 
literature. And so the exhibition of earnestness and erudition went 
round and round. This much, at any rate, was clear: that the sub- 
ject “Is There a Literary Revolution Going On?’’—is a debatable 
one. At least, it is by the exercise of pure, unsupported argument: 
in the case cited no concrete exhibits. so far as I perceived, were 
brought into court. One felt that the matter might have gone con- 
siderably farther if the discussion had taken more active cognizance 
of the scientific spirit which is the mark of effective present-day 
writing, creative and critical—if the procedure had been more of 
the laboratory than of the rostrum. 

At just about this time the batch of high-school exercises in writ 
ing came along, and provided me with a somewhat puzzling exhibi 
to pond r. First, I was struck by the realization that, taken alto- 
gether, there was this year a very marked falling off in met 
— y this layout with the work I had examined on two former oc- 

sions. I felt, too, that there was something peculiar in this: that, 
in sailed the worth of these pieces had distinctly dropped twice 
since the first lot to come to me three years ago. Not to leave this 

nply an unsupported assertion, I will add that this was also quite 


definitely the opinion of anothe aide four judges thi O1 
who, unoffic ially in those instances, had read the papers entered fo 
the awards in the two former years 

The material submitted to me in 1929 I found decidedly inter¢ 
ing. The pieces—at any rate, about half of them—impressed me as 


being excellent in conception. A good thing too, I felt, was the va 
riety in the types of the essays presented: the prophecy (so to call 

), the phantasy, and the human and earthy sort of thing. One of 
the pieces, I was inclined to think, might possibly be sold to a maga- 
zine of general circulation; in case it should not be among those 
chosen to be published in the student-written number of The Scho- 
lastic. This piece, however, entitled ‘My Sunday Mornings in Far 
Off China,” I did not rank above tenth in position, for the reason 
that, in a contest stated to be a competition in “essay” writing, it 
was not essentially an essay, but rather a bit of writing more in the 
nature of an article. Two forms of writing quite distinct one from 
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another—the essay and the article. By way of illumination of this 
fact: “I am sorry,’ Mr. Mencken wrote me, as a literary agent, in 
declining a piece by one of my clients submitted to the American 
Mercury, “but the essay falls outside our scheme.” Articles are 
much more readily marketable than essays. 

Looking back now at the performances of that year it would seem 
that the students, at least a very fair proportion of them, had de- 


L] 
I 


rived from some source, presumably their instructors, a general idea 


of the fundamental nature of the thing commonly called the familiar 
essay. The next year I had to give up any attempt to rate the pieces 
of writing as essays. For some time I couldn’t make it out at all, 
what the students had supposed they were up to. Then I came upon 
a clue; a couple of the students alluded to their pieces as ‘“‘themes.”’ 

What is an essay, and how may the student find his way into writ- 
ing in this sensitive form? The most serviceable exposition of the 
matter in print, 7’e Essay, by Professor R. D. O’Leary, runs to 246 
pages. Something of the essence, however, of this peculiarly elastic 
form of writing is captured in a phrase by Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son who defines the essay as “‘a species of soliloquy.”’ And in the 
introduction to her admirable anthology for the student, Essays for 
Discussion, Anita P. Forbes happily makes the point that, “In read- 
ing essays you will see not only different phases of human life, but 
the person who is showing you each phase.”’ There, for instance, 
you have the primary difference between the born essayist and the 
star reporter, whose prime business it is to be objective. 

What is the significance of all this about essays in relation to the 
idea of a literary revolution? Again, our ultimate aim here is an ex- 
amination of the phenomenon presented by style in present-day 
literature. In view of its origin as a vehicle of expression in familiar, 
colloquial prose in a day when the written language was conceived 
generally as a pretty high-hat affair, it is a curious thing that we find 
the “intimate” essay today the last stronghold of “literary” lan- 
guage. Racy, in the popular idiom of our time, as essays nowadays 
frequently are, we perceive that a belletristic tone which would gen- 
erally be held inept, an anachronism, in any other form of writing 
is still quite consistent with the essay. But whatever effectiveness 
an artificial flavor reminiscent of Addison and Steele may now have 
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in an essay, such a cast of style is certain to be fatal to the vitality 
of any other sort of writing done today. I have encountered, before 
this, evidence of a notion among young students, sometimes of col- 
lege age, that the correct way to give expression to their fresh mod- 
ern lives in the form of an essay was by the simulation of a quaint 
antiquarian tone—the adoption of a manner apparently conceived 
as an “‘essayical” style. Here it was that the high-school pieces this 
year struck upon me with something like dismay. 

After the first shuffle, “All right, then,” I said, “I'll need to let the 
essay idea go by the board, and take ’em simply for what they are” 
that is, as bits of narrative, brief pieces of reporting, intimate re¢ 
ords of personal experience, thumb-nail character sketches. But, 
my point is, seldom were they, with any consistency, any of these 
things, either. In short, most of the pieces suffered from some form 
or other of literary affectation. Many were afflicted to a lamentable 
extent with this malady—perhaps, to the temper of the time, the 
most unfortunate taint that could get into such a piece of writing 
today. The style, in general, curiously harked back to days of 
“vore”’ when it was the fashion, in magazines called “Repositories”’ 
and “Garlands of Literature,” for authors and ‘‘authoresses’”’ to 
“embellish” their productions with what is now satirically termed 
“fine writing.”’ On this score, nothing could be more sound gener- 
ally than the advice of Owen Davis, in his chatty autobiography 
I’d Like To Do It Again, addressed to young authors seeking to b 
successful playwrights: “If after you have written a speech you 
read it over and find it sounds very beautiful to you, cross it out: 
beauty in the modern play is in the thought, not in the words.” 

I should state that in this collection of current high-sch 
there were several pieces of vivid, sincere writing; performances 
notable for their pronounced freedom from anything like gummi 
ness of style. One, indeed, in its effect of complete veracity was 
striking; as a piece of straightaway reporting of a subtle early ex- 
perience, I found, even a memorable thing. It had to an impressive 
degree that highest quality of modern style—the effect of being like 
a plate-glass window. And precisely that—the achievement of a 
style which interposes as little as possible between the mind of the 
reader and the object or experience, the evocation of human life, 
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presented by the writer—is the objective of much searching effort 
in the most significant creative literature of today. 

“Today,” observes Sir William Rothenstein, ‘‘our taste is for 
works of art that are intense rather than profound.” Passing over 
for the moment the question of precisely what is meant (as the de- 
bater would ask) by “profound,” I submit that perhaps “‘intensity”’ 
is the word to describe the note of those now experimenting to push 
fiction a step forward—to bring it nearer to what we actually see 
and hear and think and feel before all this has been caught and 
compressed into the conventions of writing erected by our ances- 
tors. Conventions which have, of course, served such a vast wealth 
of magnificent purpose; but arbitrary devices, after all, and, it is 
felt, not altogether shaped to the ends of present-day pioneering. 

Yes, if that late pillar of literature, Sir Leslie Stephen, could re- 
turn to his awesome study at Hyde Park Gate and sit down to read 
a book by his daughter, Virginia Woolf, one of the most highly ac- 
claimed stylists of the present, there can be no doubt that he would 
experience, quite distinctly, contact with a note in writing of an 
indubitably exploring nature. To begin with, as one formed in the 
mold of the periodic sentence, Sir Leslie would probably find his 
respiration somewhat affected by a succession of such sentences as 
the iollowing, from Mrs. Dalloway: 

For they might be parted for hundreds of years, she and Peter; she never 
wrote a letter and his were dry sticks; but suddenly it would come over her, If 
he were with me now what would he say?—some days, some sights bringing 
him back to her calmly, without the old bitterness; which perhaps was the re- 
ward of having cared for people; they came back in the middle of St. James 
Park on a fine morning—indeed they did 
Sir Leslie might parse that at his leisure. 

You could not, I submit, translate Mrs. Dalloway back into the 
sentence structure of, say, Jane Austen and retain the special es- 
sence of that sort of an excursion into the human story. Perhaps a 
sharper view may be gained by turning the matter around. Con- 
versely, an author writing in the periodic sentences of Miss Austen, 
excellent and sprightly as they are, could not hope to communicate 
the kinds of perceptions possible to this far more flexible, modern- 
istic employment of the ancient symbols of writing. But we do 
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not, by any means, have to go back so far in time for our illustration 
here. Indeed, in many of its aspects, with its rather small but highly 
organized characters, the pattern of Miss Austen’s closely focused 
art, a closely woven fabric from which nothing can be removed, is 
perhaps more nearly contemporary than that presented by the main 
stream of fiction between then and now. Even her neat formal sen- 
tences have a spring, a nervous edge, in spirit much closer to us 
than the rhetorical rumble of much in between. 

Oddly enough, it was in the century preceding Miss Austen that 
a peculiar writer appeared, and immediately entered the top reach 
of fame, whose style, in its “‘disregard of tradition,” as Wilbur Cross 
says, “is especially ours.’’ What was the literary convention of the 
sentence to a mind that allowed itself to flow on thus? “‘‘I’ll not 
hurt thee,’ says my Uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and going 
across the room with the fly in his hand, ‘I'll not hurt a hair of thy 
head.’ ‘Go,’ says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as he 
spoke to let it escape; ‘go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should I 
hurt thee? This world surely is wide enough to hold both thee and 
me.’”’ Loose as Sterne’s sentences are, I have conclusive proof of 
their exceptional clearness, which, plainly, is derived from no or- 
ke it, on the contrary, springs 


I 
thodox logic of construction; but, I t: 
from a natural, unartificial rhythm. Many years ago I was, in ex 
change for instruction in French, seeking to gui 
French lads to a further acquaintance with the English languags 
I found that they could make little out of Fielding; I was puzzled 
by their difficulties with Thackeray; I was much struck by the dis- 
covery that the English reading they found easiest of all was Tri 
ram Shandy. 

Probably nothing has so much affected the structure of creative 
writing, the architecture of sentences, as a matter unheard of until 
perhaps a century and a half after Sterne: that is, the conception 
of the “stream of consciousness” idea. As Joseph Wood Krutch, in 
a newspaper review some time ago, remarked of Proust rhere 
are critics who will never forgive him for having written a novel 
which is great by standards entirely different from those which they 
had proposed. For Proust writes as though he had never heard the 


current definitions of a novelist’s duty. Certainly, it would 
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seem at times—when the reader has just gone through a page and 
a half of small print without coming upon a period—that the illus- 
trious author of Remembrance of Things Past had never heard the 
grammarian’s definition of a sentence. And yet nothing perhaps so 
much as the rhythm of this prose binds together into a whole this 
work of such prodigious length. 

Certain it is also that had he written in more conventional sen- 
tences—in sentences, for example, of the formal structure of those 
in which Somerset Maugham composed Of Human Bondage—he 
would not have had a medium for conveying the results of his re- 
searches into the phenomena which almost exclusively interested 
him. Absorbed in the problem which he made peculiarly his, the 
delicate recreation of a state of mind so tenuous that only such a 
sensitive and unfettered art of expression could hope to commu- 
nicate it, he explores as his foreground that realm of sensations 
which generally exist only as a shadowy background unperceived 
amid the tumult of our more obvious thoughts and feelings; and by 
the use of an uncanny instrument of his own fashioning, an out- 
landish structure of prose perfectly adapted to its ends, he magi- 
cally contrives completely to identify our sensibility with his. 

Of Human Bondage appeared about fifteen years ago. I clearly 
recall my deep sense of living through a large experience when I 
read it then. My coming upon the book was distinctly an event in 
my life. I continue to concur with all that has come to be said of the 
book as “already a classic’ —‘‘a work,” as the Boston Evening 
Transcript has proclaimed, ‘‘that immediately takes its place be- 
side the masterpieces of personal chronicle in English fiction.” A 
few years ago, however, happening to re-read the book immediately 
after a prolonged course of D. H. Lawrence, I experienced, if I may 
so put it, something of a metallic sensation. And I became aware 
that this proceeded from the march through 648 pages of regiments 
of perfectly drilled sentences, varying, indeed, in length, but with 
everywhere a rigid attention to correctness, and never a foot out of 
step. Indisputably a great autobiographical novel of the present 
century, my point precisely is that, on its theme, it probably says 
all, or almost all, that a novelist could say—in sentences of that 
type. 
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“The career of the artist,’ Whistler remarked, ‘“‘always begins 
tomorrow.” To do anything more than had been done a new re- 
siliency of the written language was required. One of the peculiari- 
ties of D. H. Lawrence is that he is likely in the course of a single 
sentence to begin it over again several times. Let anyone (long 
in city pent) take up a spray of his sentences, and perceive it— 
strangely drenched with dew. The thing is that the frontiers of 
communication by the written word have been extended. Proust, 
James Joyce, and D. H. Lawrence, to take three examples, have 
been able, each in his individual way, to get said things that play 
such hide-and-seek with the mind that, as I heard a lady say, “they 
can’t be said.” Writing on Mrs. Woolf in a recent number of 
“Books” (New York Herald Tribune), Ben Ray Redman observes: 


She works with stuff of which literature, previously, has not been made; 
we marvel at her power to bind down, fashion, and interweave threads of pure 
gossamer. She fixes butterfly moments of sensation that are usually too quick 
for our nets and pins, and with deft fingers she scoops up thoughts that, when 
we reach toward them, slip like sly fish into the lower depths of consciousness 


To make now, it may seem, quite a jump. Until just the other 
day, writing, published writing, was done by writers. Of course, a 
person had to be an unpublished author before he attained to having 
his work accepted and became a published author. But that’s a sort 
of quibble. The point is that when he set about producing a manu- 
script with the object, or hope, of publication, he aspired to be a 
writer; and, unless he was an incorrigible genius, he sought to write 
ike a trained writer. If he employed an untutored idiom he pre- 
sented this as “dialect,” being at pains to make it plain that he 
himself, the author, “knew better’’; in short, that he know “how” 
to write. Even a genius was supposed to know this; and he had to 
compromise with literary convention. Of course, Dreiser, for in- 
stance, never could write at all like a literate person; but, no doubt, 
he did the best he could. His style gives humorous and touching 
evidence that he has earnestly tried to acquire this elegant accom- 
plishment. 

A thing I would note is the increasing value attached by editors 
and publishers to the “human document” from sources more or 
less innocent of the artifices of written expression. The American 
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Mercury, Mr. Mencken recently stated in reviewing his magazine 
founded in 1924, though the list of its contributors has also included 
all the principal American authors, has been “‘written mainly by 
writers who are not professionals.” And within the year, Scrib- 
ner’s, a magazine whose history, of the first gentility, goes back to 
the time of the great-grandfathers of some of us, has instituted a 
prize contest soliciting personal narratives from a field of humanity 
broad enough to include: a woman buyer in a department store, a 
lumberjack, a longshoreman, and an office clerk. 

The hook-up here with the subtle craft of creative literature is in 
this: that today, more than ever was thought of before, the most 
sophisticated of writers seek to simulate the elementary processes 
of consciousness. In evoking highly civilized people the artist 
would, in order to approach closer to the mystery of the soul’s 
personality, capture the fluidity of thought—as, to put the matter 
into a figure, it might be perceived through a hole cut in the skull 
of a character—before it has been ‘‘composed,” and thus hardened 
into the standard forms of expression. And, among modern writers, 
the creative artist most sensitive to literary values sincerely re- 
spects—in an almost reverent way, I’d say, not recognizable before 
today—the natural formulation of thought of those not drilled in 
the practice of writing. Thus, striking a peculiarly modern note of 
poignancy in the drama of human existence, a remarkable talent 
which has appeared quite recently in fiction identifies itself with a 
nind distinctly unscrivenerlike in accent: 


That night at the hotel, in our room with the long empty hall outside and our 
hoes outside the door, a thick carpet on the floor of the room, outside the win- 
the rain falling and in the room light and pleasant and cheerful, then the 

t out and it exciting with smooth sheets and the bed comfortable, feeling 
that we had come home, feeling no longer alone, waking in the night to find the 


other one there, and not gone away; all other things were unreal. We slept 
when we were tired and if we woke the other one woke too so one was not alone. 
Often a man wishes to be alone and a girl wishes to be alone too and if they love 
each other they are jealous of that in each other, but I can truly say we never 

that. We could feel alone when we were together, alone against the others. 
It has only happened to me like that once. I have been alone while I was with 
many girls and that is the way that you can be most lonely. But we were 
never lonely and never afraid when we were together. I know that the night is 
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not the same as the day: that all things are different, that the things of the 
ight cannot be explained in the day, because they do not then exist, and the 
night can be a dreadful time for lonely people once their lonelin 
But with Catherine there was almost no difference in the night except that it 
ay } 
~ € De 


In fact, as Heywood Broun acutely observes of Ernest Heming- 
way, “Not a single figure moves across the pages of A Farewell to 
Arms who seems to have the slightest notion that he is a character 
in a book.”’ And that, the effort to “keep the zm out of it,”’ as I one 
time heard a distinguished novelist phrase the matter, I should say 
is the particular note of the modern writer in his search for thi 
Truth. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
IN ENGLISH 


4 COMMITTEE REPORT 


Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lit Ni 


ska; Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language Education. Detroit. M 
Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City. Mi 
President of National Council of Teachers of English 


A report on the progress made up to March, 1930, was presente 
to the Association last spring and was printed in the North Central 
Association Quarterly for September, 1930. 

The document which follows is an attempt to present some of the 
suggestions, criticisms, and improvements which the committee is 
now ready to offer. 
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Although every proposition laid down by the committee was ap- 
proved by substantial and most by overwhelming majorities, it is 
apparent that some of them needed to be expanded and explained, 
while others can be improved. The committee therefore suggests, 
as a basis for further discussion, the document which follows, asking 
everybody to remember that the subject under discussion is not pri- 
marily the teaching of English but the preparation of high-school 
pupils for college, which may be and sometimes is another matter, 
although perhaps it should not be. 


1. AIM 
The high-school course in English should be organized primarily 
with reference to basic personal and social needs.—Yes, 1,111; 


No, 40. 
This is a statement of the minimum aimed at. If more can be at- 
tained, let it be attempted. Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


2. TIME 
To the study of English should be devoted not less than five units 
in Grades 7—12, with additional electives in Grade 11 or Grade 12. 
Yes, 1,107; No, 34. 
Six units would be better. Some schools find 6’ necessary. Less 


than five units, even for pupils gifted by nature or trained by th 
study of foreign languages, will not satisfy the colleges. Attempt 
to reduce the time allotted to English, when and if made, should be 
resisted 

3. RANGI 


English comprises two subjects, language-composition and litera- 


i 


ture-reading.—Yes, 1,069; No, 59. 


4. DIVISION OF COMPOSITION FROM LITERATURI 
Though related, these involve radically different pedagogical 
methods. Hence, in the course of study they should be separated. 
For the junior high school grades, units of work in literature and 
composition should be correlated in the same semester according to 
the block system. Moreover, literature may be used in all senior 
high school composition classes, effective expression being helped 
through the use of literary models and through constant insistence 
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upon good, fluent, and accurate expression in all subject-matter 
classes, including those in literature. The separation of literature- 
teaching from composition-teaching makes possible the selection 
and use of the right materials.—Yes, 993; No, 112. 

The separation suggested above is for administrative reasons. 
When composition and literature are mixed, the usual result is that 
neither is well taught and sometimes that composition is not taught 
at all. Twelfth-grade pupils have been found in such classes who 
have never written a composition. If a pupil can do good work in lit- 
erature but is weak in composition, his deficiency in the latter is 
sometimes concealed by his skill in the former. Composition teach- 
ing is laborious; literature teaching is delightful; teachers hav 
their share of human frailty; hence, in classes where literature and 
composition are mixed, composition does not always get its share 
of attention. Composition and literature belong on different levels 
Pupils can read Shakespeare, but nobody can write like him. Hence 
the literary materials which are suitable for reading do not supply 
suitable models for composition. A mixed class is like a mixed trail 
It is slow. It is wasteful of time. It lacks that unity of 
which is essential to success. A class in which composition and | 
erature are segregated has in contrast the speed of a limited express 

5. COMPOSITION AIMS 

The aim of teaching oral and written expression is to give th 

learner the power to communicate his ideas to others. The subject 


matter is the whole body of the pupil’s ideas, emotions 1 aspira 
tions. Its medium is the English language. Expression touches life 
everywhere and touches literature whenever a pupil has an opinion 
to express either orally or in writing, because literature furnishe 


models of expression.—Yes, 1,144; No, 6. 

A major goal of English work is ability to express one’s self easily 
and well in situations demanding speech or writing. As the school 
forms so large a part of the pupil’s world and his achievement 
therein so largely conditions his self-respect, the English teacher 
must first see that the pupil can write and speak creditably in ways 
called for by school situations. Instruction should also include such 
types of expression as the pupil now uses or is sure to use shortly in 
the world outside. 
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Patterns of class activity should thus be as varied as the situa- 
tions demanding oral or written expression. Yet, over and over, we 
ask the child to do the same sorts of things: answer questions, re- 
produce information, write a few stereotyped literary exercises. 

Below are listed a number of functional centers of expression; 
i.e., types of actual situations calling for speaking or writing in 
which the pupil is sure to find himself in or out of school, and which 
suggest the diversity of activity patterns possible in the study of 
oral or written composition. The laboratory or project method will 
make possible most of the unusual items on these lists, either 
through class or committee conferences for planning activities, or 
during group work in carrying them out. 

To save space, situations occurring in school are not repeated in 
the life-situation lists. 


A. SCHOOL SITUATIONS DEMANDING ORAL EXPRESSION 
Making announcements 
Selling tickets to plays and selling subscriptions to school publications 
Making talks for the charity drive or other patriotic and civic occasions 
Making motions in a meeting 
Taking part in discussion at a meeting 


peaking in favor of a candidate 


Making committee reports. 

Interviewing school officers to secure a favor 

Asking advice of teacher or principal 

Delivering messages 

Telling in one or two sentences the gist of a book, chapter, or article read, or of 
a play or movie seen 

Telling the class of an interesting story one has read or heard 

Giving reports of information collected through reading, interview, or experi- 
ence 

Explaining pictures shown to illustrate some point of interest 

Explaining other types of exhibit 

Conducting a group or class discussion 

Exchanging opinion in same 

Taking part in debates and informal arguments 

Reading aloud poems, passages, or other material one wishes to quote or share 
enjoyment of 


Reading aloud one’s own papers 
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Reading aloud the work of one’s classmates 
Offering friendly suggestions for improving classmates’ work 


Explaining class work and school to visitors 
t | 


' 

B. Lire SITUATIONS DEMANDING ORAL EXPRESSION 
Giving instructions as to how to do or make something | 
Explaining games and directing them 


Directing strangers to places, etc 
Giving orders to subordinates 
Giving business orders for groceries, drugs, taxis, et« 
Making a sale 
Teaching a class, as at Sunday school ; 
Interviewing persons to secure information 

Arguing disputed questions, particularly political, social, or econon 
Recommending book, magazine, article, play, or movie 

Making speeches for special occasions 

Social conversation 

Reporting facts or news clear! 

Discussing hobbies, recreations, or the news of t 


Describing and sizing up people 


Answering the telephone 
Answering the door bell 


Making social calls 
Introducing and being introduced 
Offering congratulations, sympathy, or apologies 
Telling anecdotes and jokes 
Telling stories to little children 
C. ScHooLt SITUATIONS DEMANDING WRITTEN EXPRESS! 
Writing notices and announcements 
Preparing publicity for school affairs 
Wording posters 
Writing slogans 
Getting up a program 
Writing up committee reports 
Writing minutes of meetings 
Editing a school or class paper 
Writing editorials, letters, jokes, stories, or articles for same 
Getting up bulletin board displays 


Investigating, gathering, organizing, and summarizing facts, including such writ 


s 


ing as taking itemized notes on separate cards; making o1 
papers; and writing papers based on such research 
Making outlines in parallel columns to show related information 
Making booklets, notebooks, and anthologies 
Writing informatory reports 
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Writing reports of opinion 
Making out unit assignments for class or group 
Drawing up review questions 
Phrasing test and examination questions 
Taking written examinations 
Dramatizing stories 
Dramatizing dialogue for puppet plays 
Planning pageants 
D. Lire SITUATIONS DEMANDING WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

Formulating rules 
Writing contracts or agreements 
Preparing instructions for subordinates 
Writing business orders and sales letters 
Making a budget 
Making notes and memoranda 
Making laundry and shopping lists, et« 
Whniting telegrams 
Writing letters of narration and gossip 
Reporting lectures, concerts, plays, movies, etc., in letters 
Writing invitations, acceptances, or regrets 
Writing letters of thanks, congratulation, or condolence 
Composing original rhymes for special occasions 

The functional idea in composition involves two things: first, the 
definition of the course in terms of things to be done; and, second, 
the organization of instruction around expressional activities com- 
mon to social experience. The first item requires elimination (or 
radical subordination) of abstract, theoretical, or purely academic 
subject matter in favor of activities which are immediately pur- 
poseful. The second item goes farther: it requires a justification of 
composition activities in the light of the well-established doctrine 
of social need. “‘Where does this activity emerge in the pupil’s pres- 
ent experience?” and “Where is it likely to emerge in the pupil’s 
future experience?” are questions that must be continually asked. 
In other words, if the training in composition is to prepare pupils to 
meet real situations, we must know what those situations are likely 
to be and we must anticipate them by using the same or similar 
situations as challenges to pupil effort. 

Even a brief analysis of everyday experience will reveal the char- 
acter of the list of functional activities which should be the basis of 
a course in composition. A more extended analysis will refine the 
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list and give us confidence to proceed. Such inventories of expres- 
sional needs give us numerous specific activities which fall easi- 
ly into certain functional categories: letter-writing, conversation, 
group discussion, making a talk, reporting experiences (direct or 
indirect), giving directions or explanations, telling a story, keeping 
personal memoranda. These are the functional centers of English 
expression. With the numerous situations for instruction and prac- 
tice which they immediately suggest, they offer an alluring oppor- 
tunity to the teacher of composition. 

It is important to note that the functional idea of composition 
considers immediate needs as well as future needs. Thus composi- 


_ 
' 


ion training is projected into every department of school life 
relation with other subjects becomes one method of 
course functional. Whatever pupils think, talk, and write about in 
connection with their various school subjects is natural content for 


composition. But the English activities of the classrox though 
sometimes artificially evoked, will not differ greatly from the func- 
tional types of expression already mentioned. As the school be- 
comes more and more an integrated social unit, the activities in- 


volved become the activities of out-of-school experience 
6. ENGLISH IN ALL SUBJECTS 
Since it touches life everywhere, composition can be taught suc- 


1 
} 


cessfully only through the interest of English teachers in the 
ing and speaking of pupils in all subjects and through the supervi- 
sion of all teachers in the oral and written reports of their own 
pupils.—Yes, 1,117; No, 24. 

English is a set of habits; to get anywhere in good English, s 
dents must get everywhere in good English. It is not practical to 
expect teachers of other subjects to expend the same meticul 
care upon expression that the teachers of English do. But it 1 
clearly possible to attain a degree of attention somewhere between 
meticulous care and complete neglect, and this degree ought not to 
depend upon the individual teacher of other subjects but upon some 
common agreement and effort. There are, as has been intimated, 
degrees of attention, and teachers of other subjects might well be 
encouraged to begin with a slight measure of co-operation and to 
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increase their help as results are demonstrated to be worth while. 
Some suggestions gleaned from effective practice follow. 

1. Stress excellent work in various subjects by posting the best 
papers conspicuously on bulletins or in display cases. Excellent 
work in any subject must involve reasonable handling of content 
and presentable form. (Praising the good rather than condemning 
the bad is probably the more fruitful practice throughout. ) 

2. Students may be allowed or encouraged to submit excellent 
papers from other subjects, either in lieu of some written project in 
English or for additional credit. 

3. Schools may set up very definite minimum standards for oral 
and written work in ail subjects and make a co-operative effort to 
maintain them. A specimen plan follows: 

PLAN FOR MAINTAINING SCHOOL STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 
I NOTICE TO TEACHERS (OVER PRINCIPAL’S SIGNATURE) 

As an aid to good work it is clearly necessary for teachers of all 
subjects to co-operate in maintaining reasonable standards in speak- 
ing and writing. The card forms which accompany this letter fur- 
nish convenient means for you to report students for particular 
lp. Will you be good enough to fill them out and drop them into 


the mail box of the English department head or chairman, as occa- 


It is clear that the faculty should arrive at a simple list of the 
decencies of expression to be maintained everywhere. By way of 
suggestion, a list is proposed for discussion at the next teachers’ 
meeting, from which school standards should emerge. 

2 AT I [T OF THE DECENCIES OF ENGLISH FOR ALL SUBJECTS 
(a) Oral Work 
1) Topical recitations, calling for thought and language units 
of effective length and organization, shall be encouraged. As far as 
it is practical, students shall take the floor for such work, and stand 
erect and free, facing the group. 
| work shall be audible and distinct. 

(3) Sentence units and structural units shall be unmistakable. 
Thinking should not be obscured by grunts, nor by “why,” “‘well,” 
“and-a,” “‘ah,” etc. Please war upon the “and” between sentences. 
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(4) The elimination of egregious and common errors is a school 
matter. List common errors for the English department’s informa- 
tion, and give what time you can yourself to hunting them down re- 


lentlessly. 


(1) Written work shall include material vital to the subject, ex- 


. eal oth aeeiieid on and tnAseas — — “yanizaoti 
clude irrelevant material, and indicate some form of organization 


(2) Thought units within the whole work shall be organized to | 


be easily distinguished in the form of paragraphs, and transitions 
shall be managed so as to be clearly followed. 
3) The use of incomplete sentences, or of interminable strag- 


gling compound sentences is an evidence of slovenly thinking which 


should be corrected in any subject. 


Fe Eerecious errs - or slo enlin ~ nm oramm T rT) lling or 

4) Egregious errot r slovenlin n grammar, lling, ) 
format (margins, legibility, indorsements, etc.) should be discour 
; ——, . 
aged in all subiects. 

CAI 
. — ~+ n +1 “al far? # — » ha ] . ; } 
Such reports as the card form (Fig. 1) may be passed on to the } 


English teacher concerned by the English chairman, or by the high 


school clerk. It might be quite as Stimulating to alk ice 


reporting particularls 
and to have English teachers post such favorable 
their own bulletin b 


} ] 


eT] ee _ a met : 
Students who fall conspicuously below par in the decencies of 


English in their wor ther courses may require more help than 
ea 4 +1 — » i lick la rT) } y ry ¢ 

can be given in the regular English class. Some schools group these 

students into remedial classes and assign part or all of an English 


—~ 
~- 
j 


teacher’s time to ironing out their difficu 


s+3mT 2 lid . oe thi ’ no ther 
Language-composition includes several subjects, among them be- 


ing oral expression, grammar, rhetoric, written expression (which 
includes spelling, punctuation, and capitalization). Both written 
and oral composition are best taught by the following cycle of 
processes: (1) choice of a subject; (2) gathering of material; 


organization of material; (4) oral composition. If the composition 


is to be written, the following additional processes are recommend- 
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ed: (5) written composition; (6) revision (which involves gram- 
mar and rhetoric); and (7) publication.—Yes, 1,033; No, 36. 
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Language-composition is a comprehensive term including several 
subjects, among them being oral expression, grammar, rhetoric, and 


written expression (which includes such formal elements as spelling, 
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punctuation, and capitalization). Both oral and written composi- 
tion follow substantially the same steps in organization, for both 
are addressed to an audience. Aristotle’s convenient division of 
rhetoric as an art into (1) the speaker, (2) the audience, (3) the 
speech (the bringing of the speaker to bear on his audience), is 


_ 


helpful to the teacher of composition. The subject must incl 
speaker; it is his subject only if it interests and arouses him, im- 
pelling him to expression. He must adapt his subject and himself 
to his audience; what is his must become theirs. “The audience 
furnishes the point of view,” says Aristotle. 

Composition is a matter of ideas, of thinking; there is the desire 
to express in orderly sequence the material which so interests the 
speaker or writer. Interest in content outweighs any interest in 
form. The mind centers upon subject matter. The following cy¢ 
of processes may be profitably followed: (1) Choice and 
of subject matter in view of audience-consciousness and the avail- 
able time. (2) Gathering of material. The writer is guided in thi 
process by the limitation of his subject and by an understanding « 
the interests and the background of his audience. Or 
tion of material. Details must be arranged in harmony with 
purpose of the composition, whether it be to entertain, to make 
formation clear, or to convince. (4) Informal group di 
tering on the chosen material and its organization. The teacher 


may lead and stimulate vigorous critical analysis and er 
yupil self-appraisal on points one, two, and three. The strate 


T 
I 
time for the teacher to offer help is during the period when the com- 
position is in the making, and before it has “‘jelled” and taken final 
form. (5) Oral composition. This is the finished product in oral 
expression to which the other four steps lead. 

If the composition is to be written, the following additional proc- 
esses are recommended: (6) first or rough draft of the written com- 
position. This should be prepared with the entire interest on subject 
matter. It is for the eye of the author only; no others should ever 
read it. In his absorption in the creative process, he may misspe 
omit punctuation, abbreviate, or forget the niceties of grammar. 
And he should. Later his material can be dressed in conventional 
form. (7) Pupil self-appraisal. This should come several hours 
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after the rough draft has been written and allowed to “‘cool.” (8) 
Revision. Interest in form comes only after all these preliminaries 
in thinking and organization have been completed. The writer 
should rigorously “proofread” his work, attending to such matters 
as grammatical agreement, spelling, and punctuation. The first 
seven processes are effectively carried on in the composition labora- 
tory under the leadership of the teacher. Revision may convenient- 
ly be homework. (9) Presentation to the intended audience. While 
occasionally a student may write only for himself with no audience 
in mind, most school writing is for use. It is created for a definite 
purpose. The teacher must provide an audience. Compositions may 
be exchanged and read, the reader addressing his attention to ma- 
terial and organization (never to technical matters of form), and 
writing an informal and friendly comment on the paper. The group 
may be divided into committees of five or six, each small group 
serving as audience to each composition. Later, selected composi- 
tions may be read to the entire group or club; it may be posted on 
the bulletin board or printed in the class or school publication. 
Students are likely to write with more interest if they know that 
their themes are shared within the group. 


8. LITERATURE AIMS 

The aim of literature-reading instruction is to develop in pupils 
the power to understand, feel, and appreciate the ideas, emotions, 
and aspirations of others. In other words, it is to build up the power 
and habit of sharing experiences which others have had. As the ve- 
hicle by which thought and feeling about subject matter are trans- 
ferred from mind to mind, it touches all content subjects.—-Yes, 
1,150; No, 19. 

What is it that reading does for us? In general, the answer is that 
it widens, deepens, and enriches our lives. It enables us to escape 
from the narrow boundaries of our own experiences. The average 
person lives only three score years and ten, and is restricted in his 
movements to a circle with a diameter of a few hundred miles; at 
most he is confined to mother earth plus the few thousand feet that 
the airship can attain. With books he can go back in thought mil- 
lions of years to the time when this world was a fluid haze of light, 
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or forward to the point when Time meets Eternity. He can put a 
girdle round the earth in 40 minutes, or can travel to the outmost 
verge of space among the stars. More important still, he can share 
the thoughts, hopes, emotions, and adventures of others. Like 
Odysseus, he can outwit one-eyed and one-idea-ed giants. He can 
share Robinson Crusoe’s thrill at the sight of Friday’s footprint. 
He can lead armies with Napoleon. He can enter Lincoln’s log 
cabin. 

Contrast the infinite riches which books bring to us with a dog’s 
poverty of experience. The dog of today probably knows as little 
as the dog of the caveman. Any schoolboy today, through the me- 
dium of books, may know things that Plato could not know and 
have experience beyond the reach of Shakespeare. 


9. ScoPE OF LITERATURE STUDY 


Like composition, literature includes several subjects, among 
them being reading (both silent and oral), oral and written discus- 
sion, declamation, play production, and the history of literature 


It may also include some study of the elements of style, of literary 


/ 


types, of the use of the library, and of words.—Yes, 1,087; No, 5. 


10. RESULTS OF LITERATURE STUDY 


The study of literature should create in pupils a desire to read 


and the habit of reading. It should be conducted so as to form in 


the learner well-defined tastes with regard to the type 1 quality 


of his reading and so as to enable him independently to select books 
for his avocational or vocational reading. This means the provision 
in the classroom of many books of many types and the abandon- 
ment of that type of course of study which tries to satisfy these 
aims by the use of a very limited number of books. The study of 
literature in Grades VII—XII, inclusive, may well be constructed to 
include various patterns (functional patterns for the junior high 
school; types of literature patterns and historical patterns for the 
senior high school ).— Yes, 1,162; No, 2. 

If this seems too ambitious except for the strong student, it is to 
be borne in mind that only the strong student should go to college. 
Some means of segregating weak students from strong should be 
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found, either by classification into fast and slow sections, by some 
form of individualized study, or by segregation on the basis of des- 
tination. 

11. INDIVIDUALIZATION 

The individualization of instruction is of great importance. For 
example, children whose language habits are natively correct may 
be excused from drill lessons in grammar and other drill subjects. 
On the literature side this principle should operate so as greatly to 
increase the amount of independent reading. The extension of in- 
dependent library reading in all subjects is to be encouraged.—Yes, 
1,034; No, 74. 

Individualized study can be attained in small as well as in large 
high schools. In general, the method is to divide the material into 
units or projects, to outline these projects, to have them mimeo- 
graphed, and to permit each pupil, with the aid of these mimeo- 
graphed lessons (and of course the teacher), to proceed at his own 
rate of speed. There is nothing new or revolutionary about this. 
Quintillian in his Jnstitutes of Oratory says: “It is generally, and 
not without reason, regarded as an excellent trait in a master to ob- 
serve accurately the differences of ability in those whom he has 
undertaken to instruct, and to ascertain in what direction the nature 
of each particularly inclines him.” 

12. SKILLS AT GRADE VII 

At the end of Grade VI pupils should be able: (1) to express 
clearly and consecutively, either in speech or writing, ideas which 
are familiar; (2) to avoid gross grammatical errors; (3) to com- 
pose and mail a letter; (4) to spell their own vocabulary; (5) to 
read silently and after one reading reproduce the substance of a 
simple story, news item, or letter; (6) to read aloud readily and 
intelligently simple news items, lessons from textbooks, or literature 
of such difficulty as The Ride of Paul Revere or Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol; (7) to quote accurately and understandingly several 
short poems.—Yes, 1,027; No, 8o. 

To this statement it is objected that even some college graduates 
do not reach the standard set here for Grade VII. The reader who 
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agrees with this objection is reminded that this report deals only 
with those strong pupils who are on their way to college and is also 
referred to the next section of this report. 


{Note: This report will be concluded in the next issue of the English Journal 
— Editor.] 





LAUS VETERIS 
OR 
PROFESSOR SEELY REBUKED , 
ABRAHAM H. LASS | 


In the March, 1931, issue of the English Journal, Professor H. F. 
Seely, in an essay entitled “Teaching Appreciation through Inten- 
sive Reading,” unleashed his pedagogical fury on the current and 
antique practices of secondary English teaching. So efficiently did 
his purpose seem to be accomplished that every page was strewn 
with the disiecta membra of what was until this moment a rather 
compact, smoothly functioning organism. Professor Seely ran amok, 
sparing neither the idols of antiquity nor the gods of modernity. 

From the smouldering ruins of the citadels, Professor Seely offers 
his panacea: “There is only one answer. And I wish to state this 
answer in two ways. First: We shall direct toward a book that 
reading attitude which the chief interests and major purposes of the 
author demand. Second: As teachers, we shall read books with 
boys and girls in the same ways that we read books as men and 
women out of school.” And earlier in this piece, before the final 
trump had sounded the fall of our pedagogical Jericho, Professor 
Seely, with true vatic insight, pronounced that ‘“‘Appreciation, then, 
is a responsive attitude which enables the individual to feel active 


and personal kinship with various aspects of life and to participate 
in them directly or vicariously.” 

Professor Seely’s gorge rises very urbanely at those of us who 
have attempted to attain appreciation through the use of what he 
calls intensive reading. The doctrine of intensive reading, he says, 


is a pernicious invention which hangs incubus-like over our English 
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teaching, sucking it of every drop of inspiration and esthetic sus- 
tenance. For what does intensive reading mean? Categorically this: 


ae beating books to an unrecognizable pulp. 
oo . dictionary definitions of the so-called hard words. , 
3. . . . . literal paraphrasing of isolated passages, for the purpose of develop- 


ing that nebulous thing called a broad vocabulary. 

4. . . . . chasing down with almost sadistic zealousness virtually every classi- 
cal allusion, even though the allusions were chiefly illustrative or decora- 
tive. . ' 

as the pursuit for its own sake of some historical reference, the knowl- 
edge of which adds little or nothing to the understanding and enjoyment of 
the writer’s idea of story. 

Thus are these abuses listed, and clinched with this bit of satire: 
“Has it not meant, in short, that literature be read with an English 
dictionary in front of one, a classical dictionary at one’s left, an 
encyclopaedia at the right, two or three histories on the floor, and 
a finger at the proper place in the notes at the back of the book?” 
In this vein Professor Seely continues to the end, completely de- 
molishing the bases on which we choose our literature for the high 
schools. Violent hands are laid on our teaching of Shakespeare and 
Scott, who, it appears, shuffle uncomfortably amid the shades on 
the Plutonian shore where they see their epiphanies so horribly 
mangled by well-intentioned English teachers. 

Having thus cleared the decks of this débris, Professor Seely 
suggests, in addition to the two above-quoted aphorisms, that we 
descend from the pulpit, shed our pedagogical habiliments, and be- 
come ‘“‘pals’”’ and companions to our students in their adolescent 
venturings among the masterpieces. We cannot achieve apprecia- 
tion for our students. We can only let them alone to achieve it for 
themselves. We should not be missionaries for any cause. To be 
mere catalysts—that is our function. 

Professor Seely’s main contention is that the old kind of English 
teaching was essentially verbal. It failed to clarify the purpose of 
the author and to give to the student the flavor of the generic, artis- 
tic experience which lay behind the work. The cure he suggests is 
an abolition of this type of literary study, thereby falling into the 
old error of assuming that the opposite of a false idea must be a 
true idea. But as Professor M. R. Cohen has shown, the opposite of 








042 


a false idea may be an equally false one. And so it is in this in- 
stance. For it is sheer absurdity to attempt to teach literature with- 
out some of the admittedly disagreeable concomitants 1 
above. Professor Seely would have us engender appreciation of 


literature 


development of perspective in living.’”’ He would have us teach lit- 
erature to infants as it should be taught to adults. The only help he 
offers us is complete 
tials of literary appreciation 
words and sentences, and a gradually developing sense of 


We are dogmatically denied access to these two bare nec: 
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tivity. Professor Seely seems hardly cognizant of the 
language of literature is not the language of child life. It is as 
eign an idiom to the neophyte as would be Greek or Sanskrit 
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» abstinence from the absolute, minimum essen- 


yupil-activity, and the obliteration of teacher 


1 of literary language, its allusiveness, its m 
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ways required, we are breeding a race of readers whose minds can- 
not be bruised by the philosophical cogency of a Santayana or a 
James—whose souls cannot be cicatrized by the travails of Ethan 
Frome or Spoon River. They do not stay to suck the bitter sweets 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay or Samuel Hoffenstein. Their antennae, 
stunted and dwarfed through malnutrition, do not catch the subtle 
emanations of Keats or Donne. 

Professor Seely, I am sure, would not expect a student to appre- 
hend the crystalline purity and logical coherence of a Bach fugue 
unless he had given him some very thorough training in counter- 
point. He would not expect a student to arrive at the meaning of 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony or the Wagnerian operas without 
some very definite acquaintanceship with musical symbolism. And 
yet, he is not at all averse to proposing that these very necessary 
preliminaries be minimized or eliminated entirely in an attempt to 
appreciate literature. I see no essential difference between these 
two arts. Both employ a symbolism without which the significance 
of the whole can never be made apparent. With every reduction in 
the amount of these essentials, we cripple the appreciative capacities 
of our students. What our students get from their reading will de- 
pend on the extent to which we have sensitized them to words and 
forms, and the tools that we have given them in our preliminary 
training in appreciation. 





I am not an irreconcilable—I do not stress formal literary train- 
ing to the point of excluding the human, kindling contact which 
the dynamic teaching manner and individual appeal do produce. | 
insist, however, that enthusiasm thus aroused, and given no wings 
on which to carry itself aloft, is futile, dangerous, and unfair to our 
students. Sensory erethism is not literary appreciation. And if we 
would accomplish the highest, we must be prepared to help our stu- 
dents carry to fruition the thoughts and emotions we have engen- 
dered. 

Professor Seely further advocates a laissez faire policy in the for- 
mation of the pupil’s literary tastes. He admonishes us to be special 
pleaders for no cause. Let the child grow into maturity. The qual- 
ity of that maturity is apparently of no moment. Growth alone is 
important. Stifle your evangelical zeal for truth, beauty, and lit- 
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erary perfection. Genuflect silently at the altar of individualism 
gone mad. Direct your students only when they seem to be headed 
for depravity. Otherwise leave them strictly to their own beatific 
devices. Thus we shall facilitate the germination of a sense of 
values, by “‘keeping out of the way as much as possible, by seeing 
to it that no act or attitude of ours erects a partition between the 
pupil and his developing relationship with these books, by taking 
ourselves much more seriously as human beings, and much less seri- 
ously as missionaries in a cause.”’ I hope I am not being impertinent 
when I ask why, then, have teachers at all? 

I grant that the teacher should not obtrude his set convictions on 
the notice of his pupils. I take it, however, as a basic postulate that 
if the teacher’s activity is not intelligently, consciously directive, 
then he is neglecting his most fundamental duty to his 
must lead gently, lighting the dark way with the glimmer of his 
torch. But to deny his pupils the little illumination he can give them 
is making ontogeny recapitulate phylogeny unnecessarily. 


He who destroys an existing institution must be prepared to set 
a new one in its place. This, I take it, is a fundamental of intelligent 
controversy. And before we attempt to exorcise the maleficent de- 


mon of “intensive reading,” we ought to make certain that we have 

a Satisfactory and usable substitute. We must recognize that that 
*ha 

thing to our comfort and understanding. She has, with all her 

] + 


shrewish insistence on accuracy and thoroughness, kept our house 


4 nrtrint ( < Tt _ 
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cantankerous harridan, “intensive reading,’ 


in order, made a cosmos out of chaos, attempted to ground literary 
appreciation on something more than individual caprice. Her voice 
is perhaps a bit discordant and strident to our hypersensitive aes- 
thetic ears. Her manner is perhaps a bit harsh, inhuman, and me- 
chanical. But we, who attempt to teach values to our students, 
should manifest a similar sense in our own procedures. To throw 
“intensive reading” overboard without keeping what is vital in its 
technique and philosophy is to brand ourselves as myopic nihilists, 
incapable of recognizing merit in anything but our own notions. 
And I ask whether it is in accord with sensible development to de- 
racinate the elaborate systems of teaching we have devised, and to 
allow ourselves to be governed by mere nebulous rhetoric, such as 
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emanates from Professor Seely. Will we have the rigid formalism 
of “intensive reading” with little room for individual initiative, or 
Professor Seely’s amorphous idealism which enslaves us to every 
whim of student and teacher? Neither, in toto. Formalism must be 
mollified and sweetened with human understanding. The inchoate 
impulses released in aesthetic appreciation must be tempered and 
ordered, so that life becomes a more intelligible, more coherent, 
more enjoyable whole. Somewhere between the rationalism of in- 
tensive reading and vague impressionism we must steer a via media. 
What it is precisely we do not yet know. And it is sheer folly to 
abandon the palpable certainties of intensive reading to embrace 
the elusive phantoms conjured up by Professor Seely. Let us not be 
too readily caught with such meaningless stereotypes as “apprecia- 
tion” until we know what they mean, whither they lead, and how 
ve may attain them. It will not solve our problem if we desert the 
sometimes arid lands of “intensive reading”’ to flounder in the bogs 


of turgid theorizing. 





SOME DANGERS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
AS SOCIAL HISTORY 
HENRY W. SIMON 


Li ¢ the taste the time rather tl tl e it I 1 often the 
rent E.E.S 
“Great art may well be an expression of something quite alien to the society from 
which it car '"—T he Time 
“To pass from the art of a time to the time itself is the great mistake that all his- 
torians make.”—Oscar Wi! 


At a dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Columbia chapter, in 
1923, Professor Parker T. Moon of the history department said, 
“After all, what is literature? Merely a minor form of history.” 
Professor John Erskine, of the English department, answered him. 
“On the contrary, Mr. Moon,” he said, “history is merely an in- 
ferior form of fiction.” 

Professor Moon was voicing an opinion which has been more and 
more accepted even by literary critics ever since Taine defined the 
sociological approach to a study of literature. The popularity of 
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Boas and Hahn’s Backgrounds of English Literature and the trend 
of recent questions on the College Entrance Examination Board 
papers show that this is an approach which is gaining support from 
the schools. From the 

1 ; 


vogue at the end of the nineteenth century, we are turning to a 


biographical study of authors, which was the 


study of authors as an expression of their background. Studen 
are expected to know how Elizabethan nationalism and the pecull 
ities of the Elizabethan stage affected the 
they are told to believe that the Spectator papers reflect an accurate 
picture of Queen Anne’s England, while Henry Esmond, though 
written a century and a half later, breathes its very spirit. Her 
there is profit but, with the overzealousness of some teaching, much 
danger. It is forgotten that only a small and highly selected group 
of men and women in any age is likely to be articulate at all, and 
that, of this articulate group, only an infinitesimal fraction has the 
genius to make itself heard fifty years after it has passed from the 


1] 


scene. And genius is seldom representative. 


It is a misleading business, this interpreting a civilization 
its outstanding art. For it is not only literature that is liabl 
misusage. Let us see what the background is for this ty] 
tion. A group of tourists is landed in Mussolini’s Italy. Most of 
them will have read Romola and 
others will have attempted to digest Frank Jewett Mather’s text on 
Italian art or the appropriate chapters in Reinach’s 
will have dipped into J. A. Symonds or Elie Faure. And Benvenuto 
Cellini. In Florence alone they will marvel at the works of Giotto, 
Masaccio, Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Michelangelo, 
do, and a dozen others. They will become more or 
with the vagaries of the governments and private lives of cer- 
tain Medici, Borgias, and popes. The chief impression of Ren- 
aissance Florence will be, ‘““Here was a city where art flourished”’ 
(as it certainly was), and, ‘Here was a city where great and wealthy 
men encouraged the creation of great art” (as it also certainly was), 
and, ‘“‘Would it were so in America!” (which is more or less piou 
nonsense). Giotto, Masaccio, and the rest were not the out 
representatives of the Florence of their day, bu T 
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has pointed out, fairly humble craftsmen working out the commis- 


sions of some of those fascinating monsters who ruled the town, 
became popes, and had the means to satisfy egregious vanities. That 
Florence was different from a modern American city no one will 
deny. But who is ready to maintain that to Fra Lippo Lippi his 
realistic little madonnas were more important or more representa- 
tive than the light-o’-loves Browning presented him? Lippo painted 
the madonnas because Florence gave him first opportunity and 
later encouragement to doso. In that sense his paintings are a mani- 
festation of Renaissance Florence. But that he happened to paint 
them well enough to be still admired some four centuries later is not 
a good reason to suppose that they, or any other craft of the time, 
can reliably interpret a city-state for us. The art and the Medici of 
Florence are both details—the latter perhaps more important than 


the former—and to try to read history exclusively through them is 
to have the tail wag the dog 

So with t ic of the Vienna that held Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, and Schubert. One town could scarcely have attracted four 
uch great figures almost contemporaneously unless there was good 
reason for the phenomenon. And one time, when Beethoven was 


locked up for being drunk and disorderly, the Mayor of Vienna 
himself came down to the jail in the middle of the night to release 
him and to apologize. Surely music must have been held in high 
esteem then, for no such incident would occur today; and surely we 
-now Vienna of the early nineteenth century through her 
music! Not at all. Haydn and Mozart were regarded as competent 

positions analogous to those of Italy’s artists: 
they were favored flunkeys. Only, Mozart could not attain a suffi- 
ciently well-paid flunkeydom to permit him to remain alive; while 
hubert, coming some years later, when the fashion for this type 
of servant was waning, found no position into which his difficult 
temperament could fit, and so died even younger. As for Beethoven 
and his mayoral intercession, that was occasioned by his being the 
protégé of a powerful noble who stood in awe of his tantrums. 
There is no record to show that the Mayor knew Beethoven’s music, 
and the policemen who made the faux pas of keeping the peace in 


this way had probably never heard of their peculiar guest. Poor 
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lads, they had had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
name, for there were no public concerts in Vienna then. Even had 
they heard his music, they would probably have considered it crazy 
and unmelodious as did most of their musical contemporaries. No; 
Vienna of the 1800’s cannot be interpreted through the music of its 
musical giants. At best, we may learn through it one form of di- 
version in which the nobility of the time indulged. Even here, one 
should remember that there were other names: the quartets of 
Dittersdorf were at one time more popular than those of Beethoven; 
but who, excepting chamber music enthusiasts, has ever heard of 
the name of Dittersdorf? 

Let us take one more case in point—modern architecture. That 
valiant group of esoteric young aesthetes represented in Harvard’ 
Hound and Horn recently took Raymond Hood to task when they 
discovered that the News Building does not after all represent what 
is finest in the modern spirit. Mr. Hood was mildly amazed. H 
wrote Hound and Horn a dignified letter explaining that he had not 
been thinking of the modern spirit when he designed the building, 
but that he was merely trying to house a large number of offices 
1 


conveniently. He said that he thought he had achieved that | 


and that the Hound and Horn need not worry much about the rep 
resentation of the modern spirit, for in twenty years the building 
would probably have to be torn down anyway to make room for a 
still more convenient one. Mr. Hood regards himself as a success 
ful craftsman. It may be that some of his skyscrapers will surviv 
long enough to interpret the 1930’s to future art critics; but that 


he sensibly disclaims as any business of his. Let an Ozymandia 
make such gestures. Perhaps, if he gives the matter any thought 
all, Mr. Hood regards himself as lucky to be born in an age that 


rewards its outstanding craftsmen better both socially and finan 


m4 1] . l ‘ i; } ‘ f T; ] "7 ’ : , oh rt 
cially than did the ages of Michelangelo and of Schubert 


It may well be argued that while art and music may not be proper 
media to interpret completely the spirit and history of an age, a 
fairly clear idea can be gained from literature. Certainly literature, 
to most understandings, is the most explicit of the arts. A Romain | 
Rolland may write down in words what a late quartet by Beethoven 
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means to him, but no two other listeners will precisely agree even in 
disagreement. On the other hand, two independent analyses of the 
Nichomachean Ethics may be quite similar. 

Yet that is true of only an individual work, and it does not seem 
probable that any outstanding individual work will be representa- 
tive of its era. One can scarcely conceive that the Symposium pic- 
tures an average Athenian dinner party. Socrates was lampooned 
by Aristophanes and executed by Athens. Sophocles was made a 
general for his ability in writing tragedies. Were they typical? Or, 
for that matter, can we get a good picture of Athens from the per- 
sons they spoke and wrote of? I think not; for the tragedians wrote 
of idealized nobility long dead, and the group of highly attractive 
1 men Socrates gathered about him were most exceptional 
young men even in Athens. Ion is a more convincing portrait than 
Phaedrus, but there are a hundred Phaedruses in the Socratic dia- 
logues to one Ion and one Thrasymachus. What, then, of the his- 
torians? Thucydides wrote exclusively from the point of view of 
the military man and the politician, and Herodotus was, of course, 
an entertaining romancer. Theocritus, it is true, wrote of common 
people and of agricultural pursuits, but Plato indicated how little 
reliance may be placed in a Greek poet when he writes of other 
things than poetry. 

Last year I gave a course to a picked group of students which 
rapidly surveyed some of the major classics of the Western world. 
After they had read and discussed, in three successive weeks, the 
Song of Roland, the Inferno, and a few of Montaigne’s essays, I 
hem, ‘“‘What sort of picture do you get of the Middle Ages?”’ 
“No consistent picture at all,’ was the prompt and proper an- 
swer. Even suppose that they had read considerably more—a large 


1 
i 
| 


amount of Italian poetry, some of the writings of St. Augustine, St. 


Thomas Aquinas, and other church fathers, the Vibelungenlied, the 
Provencal poets, Rabelais—the picture would still have been spot- 
ty: more spots, of course, but still only spotty. And to add a survey 
of Gothic cathedrals and of the Gregorian chant, would have been 
but to add more spots. 

To say that Shakespeare saw life steady is perhaps true: he saw 
it steady from Shakespeare’s point of view. To say that he saw it 
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whole is to announce a patent impossibility, even for Shakespeare. 
Francis Bacon saw things Shakespeare did not see, and ‘Thomas 
More saw things neither of the others saw. Each saw a life steady 
but what different lives! Macaulay gives us the impression that 
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Restoration comedy Is a veracious report ol the contem 

society. What then of Jeremy Collier and the rest of the men wl 
were sufficiently shocked and sufficiently important to cause a 


cleansing of the stage? And what of the 
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neither picture adequately explains a phenomenon like Lindley 
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As for the Middle West, Mark Twain left it and then recollected 
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it in tranquillity. Ed Howe stayed there and gave a picture of its 
small-town life so harsh, striking, and apparently true, that he 


started, through Sherwood Anderson, a new school of American lit- 
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erature. That school now interprets American life to Europe, and 
Europe has given its present outstanding figure the Nobel prize. 
Most Americans feel a little bit uncomfortable about that award 
and try to point out that, after all, Babbitt is only one of many types 

and anyway he isn’t such a bad fellow. America can’t be ade- 
quately understood through Sinclair Lewis’s novels, we say; but 
Europe continues to interpret us through them just as absurdly as 
they recently interpreted us through Jack London, and less recently 
through James Fenimore Cooper. 

Modern America cannot be interpreted through any art medium 
even to Americans. We aren’t George Gershwin, and we aren’t 
George Antheil; we aren’t Raymond Hood, and we aren’t Frank 
Lloyd Wright; we aren’t Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, Eugene 
O’Neill, Rachel Crothers, Edna Millay, or Robinson Jeffers. We 
aren’t even Jesse Lasky. Nor are we the sum of all these and more. 
They are only spots. As spots they are important, but they don’t 
make a picture. 

The danger I wish to point out is that of relying on literature or 
the arts for giving a complete, or even an adequate, idea of the times 
in which they were produced. No historical study of the time of 
Charles I would, of course, be complete without a consideration of 
what may be learned from Pepys’s diary. But no historian would 
think of considering his job complete if he relied mainly on that 
document supplemented, say, by the plays Pepys saw and the type 
of music he made. Even a study of the living habits of men of 
Pepys’s class could not be reliably based on his pages exclusively. 
The historian knows that perfectly well, but the English teacher 
does not always seem to be aware of it. It is fashionable to read the 
Spectator papers as a picture of life in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Sometimes this reading is supplemented by Thackeray’s Henry Es- 
mond and English Humorists. The picture the student gets consists 
in romantic gentlemen with gallant manners, wigs, swords, coquettes 
and court ladies, quaint country squires, and a few romantic hags, 
literary geniuses, and military expeditions. It does not take much 
thought to see how inadequate such a picture is. Henry James long 
ago appreciated the inadequacy of a literary gentleman’s picture 
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of eighteenth-century England, and John Balderston’s Berkeley 
Square, based on James’s story, brought the incongruities of the 
imagined and the probably real life of the time more vividly to our 
minds. Even that story and that play show but a narrow slice of 
the time: agricultural life, the life of the church, military existence, 


and the existence of shopkeepers are scarcely mentioned, for the 


story does not deal with them. The historian cannot neglect litera- 
ture, for it may be an important part of his stage; but the literary 
man, trying to look at history through literature, has caught hold of 
the wrong end of the opera glass. 

Professor Felix Adler has said that the study of style must in- 
clude three elements: the society that produced the author, the 
author’s Weltanschauung, and the author’s idiosyncracies. Thi 
recipe for putting the importance of history in its right place for a 
study of literature seems to me to be a good one. In studying 
beth it is a good thing for students to understand something of the 
Elizabethan attitude toward ghosts, toward women, toward | 
tality; it is also interesting to conjecture on the effect the foibl 
James I may have had on the presence of witches in the plav. It 
good, too, for them to understand some of the institutions of Queet 
Anne’s society in order to appreciate Steele’s amiable sentimental 
ity. But to try to read Elizabethan England through the pages of 
Shakespeare, or Queen Anne’s England through the pages of the 
Spectator, serves no purpose but to teach bad history and to subvert 
the study of literature as an art. 

To understand history, one must study history, and literature 


plays only one part in that. Conversely, to understand literature 
one must study literature, and in that study history is but a con 


tributing element. 
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For some years formal grammar, along with Latin and some 


other less obviously and directly beneficial subjects, has been 


i 


of scientific data now available upon the practical value of formal 
grammar. This problem may be appr 
gles. First, the results of direct experimentation upon the « tion 
of the value of formal grammar in improving English 
may be summarized and evaluated. Second, t] 
approached through a consideration of the general qu 

ore or less abstract general ] pli 
is likely to be transferred to practical uses in related specific i 


stances. 


In considering the first aspect of the problem, we sh n t 
answer several subsidiary questions. ine first ol these I b- 
vious one of whether the experiments by which the d ' 

ee ee a +1. : ; eee ee ee — 4 ‘ 
cured were sufficiently extensive and properly controll 


: e a4 I may } n * ¢ raliah!l : 7 4 slar 
the results reported may be taken to be reliable in each pa lar 
case. Second, the exact content of what was taught a ymmar 


and the character of the teaching upon which the experi ts were 


based will need to be considered. The degree to which the teaching 


consciously aims at the application of the formal rul 
rection of English expression might greatly influence the degree of 
transfer. 
The second aspect of the problem presents the subsidiary 
tions of whether or not a large proportion of people readily see th 


relation between general principles that have been learned and spe- 
cific instances to which the principles apply; whether it is possible 
to teach any considerable proportion of those who do not readily 
generalize to form the habit of doing so; and, perhaps most signifi- 


cant of all, whether or not the ability to determine the grammatical 
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s of a given expression will have any great Inliuence in 


previously formed incorrect habits of speech or writing. 


icant question which needs to be considered in connec- 


oth aspects of the problem, particularly with the first, is 


nite 
mental 


age-level at which the various aspects of formal 
can be introduced most advantageously. It is entirely 
ht take place at one stage of mental 
hen at an earlier stage, because power to use generaliza- 


tively undeveloped, no significant amount of transfer 


cur. It is even possible that, when formal grammar is 
possess little apparent value under present conditions, it 
found more valuable if it were postponed to the later years 


r high school. Accordingly the question of suitable men- 
significantly into the problem. 
tigations of the value of formal grammar.—The earli- 
tions of the relation between formal grammar and Eng- 
ion, of which it was possible to find reports, were made 
1 1906 and by Rapeer in 1913. Hoyt’ carefully prepared 
ir, one in composition, and one in 
n, which were given to two hundred Indianapolis high- 
ils who had recently completed the work of the elemen- 
The conclusion drawn was that there is no more cor- 


tween grammar and composition, or grammar and inter- 


than may be expected in any other two totally different 


The results secured by Hoyt were subsequently verified in 


by Rapeer,’ who got almost identical results by using 

ests and general procedure. Neither of these investiga- 

far enough to be at all conclusive. 

investigation of the disciplinary value of formal gram- 

of the most extensive and careful investigations of the 
al grammar that has been reported is that of Thomas 
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de an elaborate analysis of the reputed discipli- 


Hoyt The Place of Grammar in the Elementary School Curricu- 
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tions, it is necessary to note two weaknesses in the investigations. 
The first of these, already cited above, is that the investigations 
have all been static rather than dynamic, they have measured the 
relation between existing knowledge in the two fields rather than 
the improvement efiect of instruction in the one field upon skill in 
the other. The experiment by Briggs, directed at disciplinary 
rather than English improvement values, is the only exception to 
this rule. 

The second weakness in the investigations has been the failure 
definitely to define the content of formal grammar, failure to take 
into consideration the stage of the mental growth of the pupil at 
which formal grammar is taught, and, most important of all, the 
manner in which it is taught. In the following pages an effort will 
be made to show that proper attention to these matters could con- 
ceivably alter the results materially. 

What should be the content of formal grammar?—Turning first 
to the question of what should be the content of formal grammar 
taught for functional purposes, the best study that was found was 
that made by Stormzand.’ His conclusions are that many elements 
of grammar that have been taught are all but useless, while others, 
1at are fundamental to such matters as common rules of punctua- 
tion, are understressed. Other studies corroborate this view. Ac- 

it woul 


would seem that the question of what has been taught 


as formal grammar would have some bearing on the degree to which 
functions in the daily use of English. 
The degree of maturity of the pupils —W. J. Osburn in a study 
to which direct reference is not possible, but which is summarized 


the various aspects of grammar by finding where the need for each 
item of grammatical knowledge first becomes apparent in the lan- 
guage of children. He found that young children and even untrained 
adults use few modifiers of subject, predicate, and object in their 
thinking or talking. From this he drew the conclusion that it is futile 
to try to teach phases of grammar for which children have no im- 
mediate use. The significance of Osburn’s findings for the present 


"Martin J. Stormzand, How Much English Grammar? Baltimore: Warwick & 


York, Inc., 1924 
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study lies in the fact that they point to the possibility that the cur- 
rent custom of teaching grammar in the seventh and eighth grades 
places it too early in the curriculum, that it can become significant 
only for those whose training reaches a stage where elaborate forms 
of expression are necessary, and that accordingly the teaching of it 
should be postponed until it is needed. 

Until we have much more and much better experimental evidence 
on the problem than is now available, we are not justified in con- 
cluding that formal grammar would or would not function were the 
attempt to teach it postponed until the pupil needed it and could 
understand both its formal aspect and its applications. Approach 
to the problem on the basis of the needs of the pupil as they are 
manifested by his actual use of language at each level of develop- 
ment would appear to be a rational and fundamental approach, the 
kind of approach which has yielded valuable fruits in the fields of 
reading, arithmetic, and penmanship. As yet, little of this type of 
research beyond some superficial tabulations of the relative fre- 
quency of errors has been done in the field of language and grammar. 

The character of the teaching —Upon the question wheth 
character of the teaching will influence greatly the degree to which 
the principles of grammar will function in improving English usage, 
there does not appear to be any direct experimental evidence. Until 
we have such direct evidence it will be necessary to study the ques- 


tion in the light of what seems to be true of transfer of training in 
+71 
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? 
similar situations. While inferences from general facts of psychol- 
ogy to specific problems of teaching have not always been found to 
be true, such inferences do serve to guide experiment into fruitful 
channels and to assist in the formulation of hypotheses to be sub- 
sequently tested. The problem of this section is to review what seem 
to be relevant facts about transfer of training, and to note what 
bearing they have and what possibilities they suggest for our present 
problem. We are not here concerned with the problem of transfer 
of training in the sense of the pure disciplinary or training value of 
a subject, irrespective of its content or its practical use. The careful 
experiments of Briggs on the specific disciplinary values of gram- 
mar point to the fact that the study cannot be justified on any such 
grounds, and the large body of material, that has been accumulated 
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on the general question of the formal disciplinary values of the 
school subjects, agrees in the main with this conclusion. We are 
here concerned with the question whether generalizations about the 
English language can be taught in such a way that ordinary pupils 
will apply them to their speech and writing; or whether, on the con- 
trary, instruction for purposes of correcting and improving speech 
habits will always have to be aimed directly at each specific form. 
The evidence so far points in the direction of the latter conclusion 
but, as has been noted, takes no cognizance of the possible effect of 
differences in teaching. Our problem then resolves itself more spe- 
cifically into the question whether teaching might affect the degree 
to which the generalizations would be applied to practical uses. 
Since we have no direct evidence upon this question with reference 
to grammar, we have recourse only to inference from evidence as it 
applies generally to other subjects. 

The investigations of Woodrow and Ruediger—Some evidence 
on the question whether the kind of teaching that is given is likely 
to affect transfer is found in two studies, one by Woodrow and the 
other by Ruediger. 

Woodrow tried his experiment in memorizing poetry, which, ac- 
cording to Judd,’ is of all types of learning the one in which the least 
degree of transfer should be expected. He divided 106 university 
Sophomores into three groups of approximately equal ability, desig- 
nating one the control group, one the practice group, and one the 
training group. All were given an initial test, and, after a period of 
four weeks and five days, an end test in ability to memorize as meas- 
ured by time consumed on a number of given units. The control 
group took no training during the training period, the practice group 
merely memorized some materials every day, and the training group 
spent an amount of time equal to that spent by the practice group in 
trying, not merely to memorize the same materials used by the prac- 
tice group, but to learn how to memorize most economically. The 
results showed a very large positive gain in ability to memorize for 
the training group over both the control and practice groups. The 
author’s conclusion in his own words follows: 


*C. H. Judd, The Psychology of Secondary Education. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
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In short, the experiment shows that in a case where one kind of trainir 


¢ 


1 lire » rl! 1 n t r trancferer wh) . tiy 
indirected drill—produces amounts of transference which are some 


tive and sometimes negative, but always small, another kind of training v 


same drill material may result in a transference, the effects of whi 
formly large and positive.® 

Ruediger made a similar experiment in which he tried the effect 
of teaching the ideal of neatness in one subject in such a way as to 
generalize it. He noted improvement in all subjects as a result. Hi 
experiment, while not as well done, nor as nearly related to the qu 
tion at issue in this study, adds evidence to the effect that of 
training will greatly influence degree of transfer. 

Evidence from theoretical psychology.—Turning from « 
mental evidence to theoretical psychology there is excellent 
ity in support of the theory that the method of teaching of 
ject may greatly influence the amount of transfer to pract 
that will occur, in the following quotation from Judd: 

The first and most striking { be drawn fr scl 
that one and the same » subje r be « ith 

dent with wholly diffe S ling to 
he lesson is presented in one fas! duce r 

hereas if it is presented in an ¢ re hic 

or res s for other phas ( 1] Fo 
urn out to | not character f subje of i 
of the mode of instruction in the 

This view is also given at least qualified approval by St 

From all of the foregoing it would appear that the q n 
whether an improvement in the teaching of formal gram: 
direction of informality, and more conscious attempt at appli L, 
might not greatly improve its apparent value is not an unr ible 


one. 


° Herbert Woodrow, “The Effect of Type of Teaching upon T: 


nal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (1927), 159-7 
W. C. Ruediger, “The Indirect Improvement of Mental | 
Ideals,” Educational Review, XXXVI (1908), 364-71 


“C. H. Judd, The Psychology of High School Subjects. Boston: Ginn 
1915. Pp. 412-13 


Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology. New York: Macmillan ( 
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Conclusions.—The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
survey of investigations reported in the foregoing paragraphs: 

1. The results of direct investigation of the value of formal gram- 
mar in improving the quality of pupil’s English so far appear to 
have resulted in conclusions entirely adverse to the teaching of 
grammar. 

2. However, since there are obvious connections between formal 
grammar and many aspects of English form,** two lines of investi- 
gation should be carried through to reasonably definite conclusions 
before formal grammar is wholly condemned. 

The first of these lines of investigation should be directed at 
the problem of what can be done to analyze the subject matter of 
grammar to determine: 

a) What elements of grammar are essential to a mastery of clear 
and fairly elaborate English expression in speech or in writing? 

b) At what level of mental growth does each of these elements 
begin to function in the pupil’s actual use of English? 

c) When is the pupil sufficiently developed to be able to under- 
stand the abstractions and make the generalizations involved in 
comprehending and applying each phase of grammar? 

4. The second general line of investigation that needs to be car- 
ried through should seek to answer the question of the extent to 
which a pupil can be brought to generalize and apply a knowledge of 
grammar to check the correctness of his speech and writing by im- 
proving the teaching along the following lines: 

a) Having the pupil approach each element of grammar that is 
taught through its use in correcting and improving English. 

6) After a principle or a rule has been presented, insisting that it 
function thenceforward in the pupil’s general use of language, in so 
far as this can be controlled by the school. 

Upon no one of these questions has sufficiently extensive and con- 
clusive investigation been completed. 

* For the opinion of an authority in English teaching on this point the reader is 
referred to the following quotation of R. L. Lyman: “The vital fact too often ignored 


by ‘error analysts,’ ‘curriculum builders,’ and ‘minimal essential seekers’ is that any 
attack on verb error, for example, at all systematic or effective, involves nearly the 


whole range of grammar (oP. cit., p. 131) 
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self an authority for an hour. 
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the penetrating question. 
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COMPOSITION 
SARAH T. 


more than enough in which to tell a 


my hearing, that in a long career of i 
nany types of more and less distinguished persons. “I never secure 


of question—‘‘How old are you?” 


MUIR 


Sometimes when I read a grist of student papers, the writing of 
which I have only myself to blame for, I think twelve minutes are 
ll I know and more than I know 


about composition. Again when, through no virtue of mine, appar- 


] myx 


ently some hints of genius lie on my desk for me to read, I feel my- 


A newspaper editor of more than usual perception said once, in 


iterviewing he had dealt with 


a poor interview,” he declared, “without being myself to blam« 


] 


He implied in that confession that he could have had a good inter- 


view, if he had approached his subject with the right information, 


My beginning newswriting students are getting ready to try their 
hands at this type of story. I have warned them not to make any 
appointment for the event without ample information, without a 
careful set of questions. One realizes that a raw beginner could talk 
with former King Alphonso of Spain and ply him with this sort 


“Where were you educatt 


‘Where did you meet your wife?” “How many children have you?” 


1 1>)) — 
< i 


“What studies would you advise a boy to take in high school 

secure an interview so tepid that no one would care to read a syllable 
of a first-hand talk with this redoubtable former king. A daring in- 
terviewer on the other hand, would snatch at such a God-sent oppor 
tunity and ask questions that might draw a gleam from his king- 


The other day I heard of a university student, an amateur re- 
porter, who persisted until he gained reluctant consent for an inter- 
view from Mary Gordon, conductor of “Your Problems” in the 


1 


Nebraska State Journal. His first question was, “If someone should 
ask your advice and then follow it with disastrous results, could he 
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hold you or the newspaper liable for damages?” A deft question, 
one that was sure to draw a spark from the healer of hearts. 

I might add an epigram to that of the newspaperman and say: 
My students rarely make failures of their interviews unless I am 
myself to blame. I haven’t led them on to weave the fabric of their 
conversation before they are confronted by their subject. 

“Then the secret of good composition is for the teacher to do most 
of the writing,” someone will say. If that were the case many of us 
would have to give up hope of ever finding pieces of high merit 
handed in by our students. The fact is that my students fre- 
quently write better than I can, and they continue in some instances 
this writing after school is over and earn their living at it. Bursts of 
inspiration are fairly rare even to professional writers, I suspect. 
In students they are nearly always induced by some neatly con- 
cealed preliminaries. Of these I shall mention only three: (1) A 
clear aim in the teacher’s mind; (2) a spreading forth of possibili- 
ties before the writers; (3) early suggestions at the hands of fellow- 
tudents or teacher after the piece is started. 

In any composition class the teacher should know what kind of 
resultant piece she “craves,” as our friend Octavus Roy Cohen 
would say. Let us suppose exposition is having a hearing. I may say 
parenthetically that most of us have long since ceased to care 
whether the student knows that he is writing exposition or not. We 
used to spend hours differentiating the forms of discourse. Now we 
take what Dr. R. L. Lyman of the University of Chicago in a recent 
address called “the short view.” We do not say, ‘‘Write a two-hun- 
dred-word or a two-thousand-word exposition.”’ We tell the student 
ome of the subjects upon which he may write. The skill of the 
teacher comes in first of all in dealing out appetizing subjects that 
are likely to set pens to flying. 

You doubtless saw a recent cartoon by Webster, one of his ‘“‘Life’s 
Darkest Moment” series. The teacher of public speaking is saying 
to an unhappy-looking short-trousered boy, ““Remember that a 
good argument can be made on both sides of any question. Now I 
want you to write an argument in favor of having school on Satur- 
day. Bring it in tomorrow.” We can easily picture the zest with 


which the young writer set to work. 
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We no longer scorn the spoken and written composing of short 
pieces such as definitions, introductions of persons, directions for 
finding places or for doing work, notices for bulletins, plans for 
club meetings, all items that will come in handy in the course of a 
school day. 

You may smile at the idea of setting boys and girls an assignment 
in performing introductions and may wonder, if you have never 
tried it out, how there could be meat enough for a day’s work in any- 
thing so trivial. But consider, if you will, how few flawless introduc- 
tions one hears. Errors range all the way from the head-bumping 
form, “Mr. Jones, meet Mr. Brown,” to the hackneyed, “Pleased to 
meet you” rejoinder. A Senior class of mine last semester worked 
out the proper forms of presentation of persons ranging from class- 
mates up to the president of the United States. After they had 
pinned names on their coats and dresses and had presented school- 
mates to each other and Mr. Prosperous Banker to their mothers, 
they felt equal to tackling the Prince of Wales himself. Even Emily 
Post, who helped them out of tight places, could not have found 
fault. I am aware that they will forget these forms and will make 
some slips, but they will always be sustained by the knowledge that 
there is a correct way to introduce persons and they know what 
authorities to consult in the future. 

Second, the ground should be prepared by a study of good pat- 
terns, a reading by the teacher of some stimulating bit, or a discus- 
sion of subjects in class. I remember a lively day when students 
were discussing an epidemic of rubber-band shooting that had 
broken out. A girl said she thought an editorial should be written 
for the school paper. We had just finished a reading of Stephen Lea- 
cock’s Humor As I See It, in which, you may recall, he speaks of the 
barbaric type of humor which finds pleasure in giving pain. Isawa 
flash pass over the face of a boy who had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion. In a moment he was plying his pencil, scribbling fast, 
scratching out, glancing out the window, all the while with the 


shadow of a smile on his face. And this was what he wrote: 


AVENGING A GOOSE EGG 
When a goose egg has just been laid opposite one’s name in the English 


; h 4 rradea } > wtienntr ru ¢ _ sat ¢ L- - » etee ell 
teacher's grade book, it is not necessary to hunt out a dark corner in which to 
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mope. Merely pick some plump, soft little doll who has spent months and many 
bottles of cold cream developing the skin you love to touch, touch it deftly with 
1] 


a delicate yardlong rubber band and listen to the yelp of surprise and pain she 


raises. It brings a feeling of satisfaction and superiority that carries one far 
beyond the petty worries of overdue English themes 

And when, next day, you see the sweet young thing going about in the guise 
of a war veteran with adhesive plaster on her previously silky countenance, you 
are raised to a height of accomplishment far above the doings of earthly mortals. 

Finally, when the paper tells you that the game you have bagged is critically 
ill with blood poisoning, one feels worthy of the company of the gods them- 
selves. Or at least of those honorable gentlemen, the gangsters, who go about 
sticking knives into people’s backs.—WILLIAM SARGENT, from Lincoln High 

hool Advocate 


Third, the testing out of composition, spoken or written, by the 
touchstone of comment from one’s peers. If the composition is writ- 
ten—and much of it should not be written, but should be spoken— 
the best way to test it out is to have it read. I agree with Dr. Lyman, 
whom I shall quote again here. He protested the so-called socialized 
recitation in which a student rises as soon as the reader has finished 
his piece and says, “I liked your theme very much, John, but..... 
Much more to the point is the blunt but helpful: “Why didn’t you 
put in something about the art exhibit down in the studio? A good 
many people don’t know what beautiful batik work our students 
make.” 

I remember with gratitude how much help my mother’s remarks 
always were when I read aloud my rough drafts. Student help is 
likely to be quite as valuable as any that the teacher can give. 

I recently asked my colleagues at high school to tell me whether 
lose relationship between their own effort and that of 
the students. They all replied that a harvest of good pieces rarely 
came in except when a spark was kindled in class. One teacher 
asked her students to write an answer anonymously to the ques- 
tion, ‘When do you write your best?” Here are a few of these an- 
swers which she brought over with the ink still moist on them: 

1. When I have written my best it is because I knew a great deal about the sub- 


nad felt like writing 
1G iCil BRO Wiilille 


2. I write my best when I have a sudden inspiration as to a subject and I have 


f time to go over it and polish it up 
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2, 1en I have written my best it was because I felt like writing and had some- 
WI! I} I ’ I felt | 


thing in mind which I wanted to write about 


4. When I write n 


to me. 


? 


ly | 


est 1t is because I have had a good suggestive t offere 


5. When I have written my best it was because I was very 


m\ 
il 


6. When I write my | 


Vy subject or Dec 


time and no one to bother me 


T 


>. I write best ur 


rule: howe VEL. 
but such inspi 

for class com] 
8. I have written 


want to write 


VaAlll 
When I have sornet 


rorced to write 


From these replies I glean that the students are unav 
what combination of circumstances has set the match to their n 
but we can rea 
the stage well or il 


I 


] 


i 


iuse I felt unusually in 
; : ; } 
yest is when I feel in the mood and when J hay nty of 
V g ressure ne last I lie a 
rath Vit! oO ec} se causes I ) ’ 
. 
S re I »>noOL CO W1itn 
| 
ons 
} y rr r of > -y 
best y SUI s are in har I 
write D eve g na 
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il 
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ito them and decide whether the tear 
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NOSTALGIA 
W. H. GERRY 


, 
ey) 


Slow! 
Upon a lonely autumn pond, 

Red leaves are dropping down, 
Joining the quiet of the lily pad 
( re ntl y 


Beyond a moonlit hill 


ie . ee 5 ee 
Meadows are stirring to a silent wind 

, J , . rh) J, o 
And I am not there to see. 

ft] as 
Over the swaving reeds of dusk, 

, vs li ee . : = . re | » 
The last latecomer creets the settled flock. 


‘ye 7° 7 


: oe a ; 
Gliding to rest before the echoes of his note are hushec 


Aa "an . r J, » 
And I am not there to hear. 


] 


Z 





the individual than this pow 
bor. 
3. With the assistance of 
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Solo, quartet, or chorus we scanned the t eighteen 
logue to The Canterbury 7 Some of us liked it; s 
but, at any rate, we memorized the es. Fina 
remarked that it would add zest to t ogram 
could find appropriate mt r the \ Ther 
bers of the group took up the « t. The next Mond 
came to class almost hi with ¢ isn [ | 
melody for our ‘April Shower I know it v \ 
One of the girls harmonized the melod lw id a 

The singing of tho teen lin ‘ 
for the translation lessons. | ring int pirit of the ] 
before we knew it, wi ering the C 
midst! The valedictorian, e: y the O | t 
siast “clad in cote and lof g : 
the monthe of May”; the ttish little ind evi 
self, literary man and diplomat, in costume, the Chaucer « 
MS. 

The conclusion of the e matter 1 pi t 
the entire student body in the audit 1 

EVALUATION 

1. A group of twenty s and 1ught somethin 
gious magic of the Prologue, while a la ip had 
that will be satisfied with nothing less 1 reading of t 
the ‘‘4-A”’ English cours an elective, t itter is 
desired. 

2. Each of twenty individuals possesses a portrait gallet 
ties which will always be his for the enrichment of his 
the company of his fellow-citizens with whom he must t1 
pilgrimage. I doubt if education has any greater contributi 


er to understand and apprecia 


of early English dress, the pupils worked out their own costumes with 
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the art department, which furnished pl: 
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the material they could find in their own homes. 
a demonstrati 
few, if any, of the group had access to anything | 
— attic. 

4. 


tion brough 


mn of what can be done with resources meer 


like the 


4. The pageant was not a finished production—mer 
rh 


tb eam a larger group of visitors than the clas 
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le thing was 
although 


proverbial New 


] 


ra class recita- 


room would 


accommodate. With the co-operation of the music and dramatic depart- 


ments a more elaborate and certainly a more artistic 


have been given. Some teachers who have given _ 
school project may estimate the value of the 


group project better than I. 


ESTELLI 


PoLyTECHNIC SENIOR HIGH 


A NEGLECTED LITERATURE 


One semester of Freshman English at Morgan Colle 


biiiiald 


study of grammar. However, there are theme assignmen 


’ 1 , — . 1] 
Oo accumulate wt rthwhile information, as well as 


1. Each student was assigned a magazine. No preferer 


dered. Whatever the magazine, it was the student’s task 


‘esentation could 


it as an entire 


ct versus the 


May Hornspy 


>is devoted toa 


and it is rela- 
ge, Often stu- 
| the ability 


ility to repro- 


r 7} -l, 
gazine work I 


er themes than 


venera lly ab- 
mciiCicdlily ¢« 


ces were con- 


to prepare an 


interesting theme to be read before the class. He was to find out about the 


] } 


early publishers and editors, the present editorial staff, 


1e nature of the 


contents of the magazine, its unique features, its contributors, and its 


readers. He was to express his own estimate of the maga 


view the latest issue. 


zine and to re- 


Interest was keen. Each student ended by becoming an agent for his 


lly 


magazine. Scrap books were compiled, illustrating the 
the magazine. Regular sales talks were prepared. Eve 


sections were analyzed. Much biographical research was « 


popularize articles, editors, or stories. 


In many instances the student was frank enough to admit that he him- 


characteristics of 
‘n the advertising 
lone in order to 
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1¢ 
sis had made him see its worth. 
2. The sul je ct of cart 


were asked to stuc 


y cartoons, to Know tne 
] + ] - + . ] 
the early and present-day cartoonists, and t 


> ta 


mr sulin } 
latlon COUIG De | 


te themes: 


toons of tod ly. 


a 


pealed to the studen 


contained themes plus studies of a cat l 
n certain subjects; others di ed and 
their “evolution” and their wide range « 
tempted a few original cartoons on ¢ 
This magazine study closed witl 


the fall months. Two students took the 


a search for all that today’s poets have said 


liography was prepared. The student wrote a theme I 
ing his own sentiments on ject 1 er, SO! 
poet’s treatment of subject matter or comparing the 1 
ment of subject matter with that of a well-! poet 
[The two students exchanged then ind wrote tl 
way the teacher had a tl tud 
VA 
M x : 
BALTIM M 
LET’S ACT IT OUT 

I was eager to try my te ng n t 
Would certain devices, w with ¢ und t 
had successfully eliminated much recitati ind tr 
required English study to school time, 1 with t 

In dealing with my “thirty wiggling I I I 
while the laboratory method was even more « le for t 
needed so much guidance, I had to m« devices ani 
ones. The class period of I t v v 
for mature students working on long problet ine 
time to my Freshmen. The “reasonable et” which tl 
maintained vanished after about fifteen minutes of one |! 
it was just assimilative study. The stude vho soon be 
erated group could, manifesting an obvious characteri 
children, keep themselves busy and interested indefinit« 


f was adding the magazine to his reading li 
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3 2) 1 1} } 


but the rank and file had had enough. The simple remedy of having sev- 
eral different types of activity in one period—as doubtless other teachers 


have discovered—was effective. The possible criticism that persistence 


was rot encouraged, which certainly occurred to me, I do not think valid. 


7 } hild 1] ? rat no P hat ime 1 } “+ « 
I found the child would concentrate, knowing that time was short and 
° 1 


relief in sigl 


it, and then turn to whatever came next with little waste of 


time and with renewed interest. 

The main problem that arose with Freshmen, however, I found was 
not so much that mental interest could not be sustained as the simple 
physiological fact that active arms and legs and tongues and bodies called 
enever possible, the active body as well as the mind 


he pe riod. 


for action. And so, wh 
vas allowed to function for at least part of t 
he technique “acting it out’—but it was much 


impler than the dramatization of later years. Pantomime was popular. 


While wi re studying mythological stories, a volunteer group would be 

+ + . . rea aning 4 1 l: - 

T1VE i ) ce t tor } were going to act and to lay 

heir plan. Whispered consultation would be followed by the announce- 
‘ : ie ree nee *+] : 

ment: ‘‘We're going to begin.’ The spectators watched with keen inter- 


est ready to guess what story was being enacted. The children who woul 


never think of initiating an act often volunteered after the first story was 


[he accelerated group soon got the idea of writing new material based 
on the old characters. Their method of writing was interesting. They 


would plan the whole thing first in their corner of the room. “You say so 


ind so; then I'll come in and do thus.” After it was all planned even to 


the lines being learned, one or the other would be given the job of put- 
ting it all on paper since it seemed I liked to know what to expect. That 
did not realize such writing came under the head of composition, I 

hered whe f th id: ‘‘Instead of doing extra work this week, 


may we give a play?” (The accelerated group must do “extra” if they 


Their “plays” improved in craftsmanship; their first one was a linking 
f episodes, which seems to be the primitive dramatic form. By the end 
f the term they had some idea of a unit. They studied a collection of 
ne-act plays to get ideas for compression. Surprise was registered when 
I suggested the collection might serve for book report. They liked their 
‘A’s,” but they did a great deal for pure joy of creation. Of course, this 
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xtra reading and writing was limited to a small group, but much of their 
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The first step in remedial work was to arouse an interest in the study of 
words. Therefore, a class period was utilized to explain that students must 
be capable of reading well in order to obtain good grades in mathematics, 
science, and history, as well as in English. During the period selections 
were read from different text books to illustrate that it was very essential 
to comprehend the meanings of words in order to be able to follow direc- 
tions or to understand precisely the author’s ideas. On several occasions 
the instructor was able to point out that the student did not know the 
thought expressed in a sentence because he had the wrong conception of 
the meaning of the word. By the close of the period everyone agreed that 
a student with a large vocabulary will naturally obtain a better grade, and 
that he will have to spend less time studying. 

The next step was to convince the students that the study of Greek and 
Latin stems, prefixes, and suffixes was the quickest way to increase their 
vocabularies. To illustrate, the instructor wrote on the blackboard a num- 
er of words derived from the same root: 


autocrat oligarchy automobile monopoly 

democrat heptarchy automatic monotonous 
aristocrat anarchy autograph monotone 
plutocrat monarchy autobiography monochord 

The use of prefixes was illustrated also: 

semicircle transit interjection benevolent 
emiweekly transgress intersect benefactor 
emiannual transport intercept beneficent 
semicolon transplant interlude benediction 


hen the students were invited to suggest other words that contained 
stems or prefixes like those already on the blackboard. They were urged 
to think of words they had seen on street advertisements. Within a short 
time there were approximately seventy-five words written on the black- 
board. Near the close of this second period a student stated that he would 
like to study stems and prefixes. A few others quickly suggested that the 
class study vocabulary-building. As a result of the vote taken, it was de- 
cided to begin the study of words. 

Accordingly the Greek and Latin stems, prefixes, and suffixes were 
studied for ten minutes a day for approximately six weeks. Each day the 
students memorized ten stems, and ten prefixes and suffixes. The follow- 
ing day a number of Greek or Latin derivatives were written on the black- 
board, depending upon what stems, prefixes, and suffixes had been as- 
signed the previous day. The students learned the meaning of these deriv- 
atives by picking out the parts of the words and explaining the meaning of 
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each part. A test was administered every Friday to ascertain the 
made. 

To stimulate further study of a vocabulary that would be 
the students were asked to make a list of words, derived from ] 
Greek, that they observed o1 
papers, or that they heard over the radio. 
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1 Street Or park 


' 


I 


information was to be written on sheets of paper to be 


structor in two weeks: 


Word 


Stem, prefix, and suffix with meaning 


I. 


3. Different definitions of word 

4. Where word was found 

As one could expect, there was a great deal of dup I 
from the students’ reports nine hundred and forty-five diffe 
were tabulated. The individual was graded according to t 
words found. 

Nearly sixty per cent of the nine | ed forty-five \ 
had not previously been studied in class Therefore, tl f 
ind fifty-two words were written on the blackboard and 
rate of about twenty a day. At the conclusion of this stud 
were asked to use correct a sentence each of one hundre \ 
at random from the nine dred and forty-five. The cla 
94.2 percent. The results he project were gratifying. 

Not only did the reading ability of the class improve mar] 
intense desire for the study of words wa ited. Further e, t 
1 noticeable improvement in the stude writing and sp 
lary, of which no accurate data are available 


A HOME-READING RECORD PLAN 


Dissatisfaction, as ha en been said, is the mother of progr 
we believe, proved true in the change of plan for guiding and r 
home reading recently adopted Central High School, Grand 


Michigan. 


After writing to something like twenty prominent high school 
United States, for data as to their plans in use, and looking up 


lwerticement in ti 
advertisements, 1n tn 


or each word the f 


handed t 
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ports of research experiments in Teachers College, Columbia, and the 
University High School, Chicago, we finally adopted the following plan: 

First of all, our plan leaves much freedom not only to the individual 
teacher but to students as well. Reading done with no real enjoyment is 
deadening to our purpose; therefore any method that leads students to a 
delight in reading, be it of moderate, average, or high-grade literary value, 
is, we believe, worth while. Hence the need of the individual teacher’s 
adapting the choice of book as far as possible to the individual student’s 
background, taste, and mentality. 

To this end, we require each student in the school to buy the reading 
list, Books for Home Reading 


sy» 


of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, two of whose many virtues are its attractive suggestiveness and 
its breadth of choice. The home reading correlates to a degree with the 
course of study: fiction is stressed in courses 1 and 2; poetry in 3; biog- 
raphy and short story in 4; drama in 5; essay in 6; the novel in 7; and 
modern poetry, essay, and drama in 8. “Stressed” is used literally; fiction 
and travel books are included for choice in each semester. 

The method of reporting is left to the individual teacher. She may 
have written reports, though as a group we do not think such reports 


particularly valual 


le; she may have some oral reports, especially short, 
curiosity-arousing ones; or she may merely take the word of the student 
that he has read a book. The purpose which is to be kept in mind is not 
that he should prove to the teacher that he has read a book, but that he 
1as enjoyed a book, the taste for whose delight he should like to arouse 
in his classmates. Analysis and criticism belong—do they not?—to the 
books studied intensively in class, even more to the student’s more adult 
intellectual life. 

But the main thing that may be of interest is the card which we have 
worked out as a cumulative recording medium. Five vertical columns 
provide for entry of name of author, book, classification, additional cul- 
ture points, and teacher’s signature. Horizontal lines divide the record 
into eight parts corresponding to the eight semesters of the high-school 
period, four on each side of the card. 

It may be explained that the fourth column is planned as a help to 
stimulate interest in evening entertainment other than that afforded by 
the movies and the automobile. We require on an average five of these 
additional culture points during a semester. They may include attend- 
ance at a symphony or other musical concert, a good theater production, 
a lecture, or even the reading of an extra book; whatever, in fact, is 


7 


locally offered, which the teacher feels is good intellectual pabulum. 
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his, briefly stated, is our present plan of recording home reac 


erowth demands change 
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, so it does in th 
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EDITORIAL 


Many readers assume that every article which appears in the 
English Journal has the editor’s approval. And so, in a sense it has: 
natn his approval of its vigorous thinking and its clear 
and presentation, but not necessarily his agreement with 
Conservative its contentions. Why, then, accept them? First, be- 
cause Journal readers are doubtless keen enough to evaluate all 
that they read in the light of the modern, social view of education. 
(The great bulk of Journal material is written from that point of 
view.) Secondly, because the editor might sometimes be mistaken! 
The democratic, scientific attitude forbids the cocksureness that 
would deny even standpatters the right to be heard—when they 
really have something to say. All shades of opinion from red to 
violet may combine into the white light of truth. 

For example, the rather conservative paper by Dr. Abram Lass 
which appears in this issue may at first seem dangerous. So far as it 
is a defense of the older fashions of literature-teaching against Pro- 
fessor H. F. Seely’s onslaught in our March, 1931, number, we think 
it is mistaken. Professor Seely was profoundly right when he said 
that to devote five weeks—twenty-five class hours, besides “home 
study”—to the Lady of the Lake is not usually the best means of 
leading young people to an appreciative understanding of that 
somewhat melodramatic story; and certainly not of showing them 
how they should read narrative poetry when they have leisure. The 
example he took was mild, for teachers themselves report giving as 
much as five weeks to the far simpler Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Seely’s thesis that we ought to read any piece of literature, in the 
classroom or out, in accordance with its own purpose and the de- 
mands its content makes upon us seems unassailable. 

But Dr. Lass also has right, as the Germans subtly say, when he 
declares that just renouncing our analysis and our study of back- 
ground does not insure good teaching. To abandon the old road, 
rutty and devious as it may be, without finding a new path which is 
more direct and less traffic-worn is merely to be lost. And this, in 
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truth, is what many teachers have done and are doing, to their own 
discomfort and their pupils’ serious loss. Just to let youngsters read, 
and even to supply stimulating opportunities, is not enough. Most 
of them will never learn, unaided, to get the most profit and pleas- 
ure out of literature. 

Some analysis there must be. Professor Seely would agree—does, 
indeed, agree in his book Enjoying Poetry in School, where he has 
sufficient space to illustrate the thesis he could only state in an 
article. Not too much, however, and not primarily of the author’s 
technic. Rather such discussion of the ideas and experiences, in- 
cluding sensations or images, as reasonably keen adults would carry 
on in an intimate social group. To provoke such discussion is the 
teacher’s art: to adjust his stimulation to the piece of literature, the 


+ 


temperament of his class, the circumstances of the moment. More- 


over, he should so plan the list of readings and the discussions as to 
bring into play at different times all the important elements of 


appreciation—e.g., vivid imagining, grasp of plot, realization of 
character, perception of causes and effects, inner re-cr« 
language music, response to the humor, comparison with other liter 
ature or with life. He may even point out vital features that his 
pupils are missing, if only he does not lecture but speaks as the 
leader of the group. 

Backgrounds, too, are necessary—that is, such backg1 
each case as the author assumed his readers would have. Shake 
speare did not, of course, expect his audience to know Holinshed 
Chronicle, and the high school youth may well be spared that bit of 
erudition. He did expect those who attended Julius Caesar to know 
about Roman tribunes, and the general historical significance of 
Caesar, Pompey, and perhaps Cicero and Octavius. (If they had 
known too much about Roman life the enjoyment of the play 
have been lessened by their consciousness of its anachronisms. ) 
And if the acquisition of this essential background requires grind- 
ing labor, the selection had better be postponed until the youngsters 
grow up to it. 

Lass is right. Seely is right. But no one can tell the whole truth, 
especially within magazine space limits. We shall continue to print 
apparently contradictory contributions. 


























NEWS AND NOTES 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 26-28, 1931 
PROGRAM 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 O'CLOCK 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26 
OPENING SESSION, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
“Current English Practices and Experiments”’ 

Vital Suggestions for English Departments from the National Survey— 
coy O. Billett, English Specialist on National Survey of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Recent Tendencies in English Instruction: Their Implication—Dora V. 
Smith, Official Observer of English, National Survey, University High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Normalizing English Instruction: President’s Address—R. L. Lyman, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 27 


al 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O'CLOCK 
“The English Curriculum in the Making” 
Chairman: R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago 
Greetings from Milwaukee—Superintendent Milton C. Potter, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 
The Ideal Curriculum—W. W. Hatfield, Chicago Normal College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Simplifying the Maintenance Program in the Teaching of English— 


Frances R. Dearborn, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
What Conventions Shall We Teach? How?—J. C. Tressler, Richmond 
Hill High School, New York City. 
An Experience Curriculum in Literature—Walter Barnes, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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English Majors and Others—O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Real Correlation—Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
FRIDAY Noon, NOVEMBER 27 


SECTION COMMITTEE LUNCHEONS, 12:00 O’CLOCK 


Elementary Committee: Chairman, Maude McBroom, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Topic: Enrichment of English Instruction 
Literary Enthusiasms—John T. Frederick, Editor, The Midland 
Illustrations of the Enrichment of Literature through Music—Ruth 
Moscrip, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and Anne 
Pierce, University Schools, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Departmental Organization Committee: Chairman, C. C. Hanna, Lake- 
wood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
Topic: Initiating Reform through Supervision 
The Head of the Department—Harlan C. Koch, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
The Challenge of Subject Matter—Joanna Zander, Englewood High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
The Class Teacher—Miriam Moody, Rayen High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 
CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


Conference on Differentiation 
Chairman: George W. Norvell, State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York 
Topic: Attention to Individual Needs and Interests 
What Textbook Makers Can Do in Adaptation—B. R. Buckingham, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Remedial Work with Deficient Readers—-W. S. Gray, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Units Illustrating Differentiation of Instruction in Literature—Angela 
Broening, Bureau of Research, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Denver’s Two-Track Language Course—A. K. Loomis, University 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 
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Conference on Correlation 
Chairman: H. B. Lamport, Director of Curriculum, Highland Park City 
Schools, Highland Park, Michigan 
Topic: Extension of English Influence beyond the English Classes 
Relation of Social Science with English—Howard C. Hill, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
How English Disciplines Can Be Extended—A. Laura McGregor, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Rochester, New York 
Deferred Credit and Personnel Work—Edith Shepherd, University of 
Chicago High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Conference on Teacher Training 
Chairman: O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Topic: Training Better Teachers 
State-Wide Programs of Teacher Training—Carrie B. Parks, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Teacher Training in Leading European Nations—Ida A. Jewett, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Training in English Needed in the Preparation of Elementary School 
Teachers—Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, 
Ohio 
Conference on College Problems 
Chairman: Charles C. Fries, Department of English, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Topic: The Place of Research in the Graduate Training of Teachers of 


Leaders of the discussion: Ronald Crane, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Norman Foerster, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa 

Discussion from the floor 


Conference on Problems of Journalism 
Chairman: Anne Lane Savidge, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Topic: Publication Departments as Laboratories for English Composi- 


Use of the Newspaper in Motivating Creative Writing—Mary Perkins, 
Jessup Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Modern Methods in Teaching High-School Journalism—Helen E. 
Blaisdell, South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Place of the Magazine in the Publication Program—Abigail O’Leary, 

Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ANNUAL BuSsINESS MEETING 
4:30 O'CLOCK 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 27 


‘ 


ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 O’CLOCK 


Toastmistress: Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Servants of Democracy—Alexander Meiklejohn, Chairman of Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

“What You Are Speaks So Loud, I Don’t Hear What You Say Gordon 
J. Laing, Dean, Division of Humanities, University of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, Illinois 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 28 


Chairman: O. J. Campbell, The University of Michigan, Ann Ar 
Michigan 


Topic: Should the Course in Freshman Composition be Al 
Two prepared addresses, followed by discussion from the 1] 
Te rs College Section 
Chairman: Anthonette Durant, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wi 


consin 


of I ICa 1, Ma 1 W ( in 
Criteria for Selecting the Subject Matter of ¢ irses in ] Ida 
W. Jewett, Teachers College, Colum! ia University, New \ City 
Providing a Cult I kground r the Teacher in Tra \ er 


Barnes, New York University, New York City 


Chairman: Harry E. Coblentz, Principal, South Division High $ 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Topic: Improved Methods of Teaching 
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New Approach to Old Classics—Hazel B. Poole, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Suggestions for Creative Writing—Mildred Wright, Evanston High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 

Self-revelation as a Composition Objecti e—Maurice W. Moe, West 


Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Junior High-S hool Se ction 


Chairman: Florence McNeece, Oklahoma City High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


The Opportunity of the Opportunity Teacher—Merrill Bishop, Director 


of English in the Junior High Schools, San Antonio, Texas 


Address—A. Laura McGregor, Department of Public Instruction, Roch- 


Elementary-School Section 


Chairman: C. C. Certain, Editor of Elementary English Review, Detroit 
Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 

Constructive Projects for the Committee on Elementary English—Maude 
McBroom, University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 

Fundamentals in Reading—W. S. Gray, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Individualization of Instruction in English—Carleton Washburne, Super- 


SATURDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 28 
LUNCHEON, 12:00 O’CLOCK 
Twentieth Anniversary of the National Council 


Toastmistress: Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 

Memorial to Fred Newton Scott 

The Council after Twenty Years—James F. Hosic, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Address—Franklin B. Snyder, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
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Exhibits 
Chairman: Maurice W. Moe, West Division High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Literature and Composition Test Material 
Specimens of Project Work in Literature and Composition 
Mechanical Aids and Devices for the English Classroom 


AGAIN WE MOURN 


Professor Fred Newton Scott died in Arizona, on May 29, after a long 
illness. In 1926 he retired from his teaching at the University of Michi 
gan, and since then had spent most of his time in the Far West 

Professor Scott was the first president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the only one to serve two terms. Dr. Hosic used 
to say often that without his friend Scott’s prestige and shrewd advice the 
success of the new organization would have been doubtful. The older 
Council members will remember him as a quiet, kindly personality, full of 


sense and, on occasion, of spice. His presidential address, ‘“The Und 
fended Gate,” and his later paper on “‘Poetry in a Commercial Age” wer 
high points in the early years of the Journal. His clear, sparkling pre 

tation of ideas made him a welcome contributor to the general magazin 


of the highest class, and his thorough scholarship was respected by the 
most academic. His last book, Standards of American Speech, was one « 
the early calls to the liberalism in usage which the National C i] 
now advocating so strongly. Many have pointed to him as an example of 


sane humanism. 


REDUCED FARES TO MILWAUKEE 
Members of the National Council of Teachers of English attending the 
Milwaukee convention in November can secure a reduction of the railroad 
fare to one and one-half for the round trip, if they will observe the usual 
conditions. A certificate on account of the convention—not just a receipt 
—must be secured from the ticket agent upon purchase of the “going’”’ 
ticket. If a certificate cannot be secured at the local station, a ticket 


should be bought to the nearest point where a certificate and through 
ticket to Milwaukee can be bought, and a receipt for the ticket bought at 
the local station should be demanded. Date on receipt and certificate must 


be the same as the date on the ticket. 
Immediately upon arrival at the meeting, certificates should 
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sented to the indorsing officer, Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield. Failure to secure 
a proper certificate or to have it validated will result in loss of reduction. 
No refunds will be made. Members whose certificates have been validated 
will be entitled to a return ticket via the same route as the going journey 
at one-half of the normal one-way tariff fare from Milwaukee to the point 
where the certificate was issued. This privilege extends to December 2, 
1931. 

The reduction applies to tickets for which the one-way fare is sixty- 
seven cents or more. At least one hundred and fifty certificates must be 
presented to make the reduction effective. 





THE LOS ANGELES COUNCIL MEETING 

The National Council of Teachers of English convened in the Los 
Angeles Museum, Los Angeles, California, June 29, 1931, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Mabel C. Hermans. In her speech of welcome Miss Her- 
mans discussed the functions of the National Council in American educa- 
tion, and urged all teachers of English to avail themselves of its services. 
Mrs. Catherine Atwater, supervisor of fifth and sixth grades in the Los 
Angeles city schools, introduced a spirited discussion of the activity pro- 
gram in elementary-school English. Mrs. Atwater declared that genuine 
pupil progress is greater under the activity plan than under the traditional 
plan. By means of the activity procedure we harness a tremendous driv- 
ing power from within the child—a power which carries him to higher 
levels of achievement than either the child or the teacher ever considered 
possible. Moreover, the child is encouraged to find creative self-expression 
in many fields, particularly the field of language. Behavior responses to 
felt needs, under conditions of complete relaxation, make the learning 
process pleasant and effective. English expression becomes, in the activity 
program, the integrating agency for all the child’s experiences and inter- 
ests. Mrs. Atwater illustrated these principles by a description of an 
actual classroom situation. Subsequent discussion disclosed a general 
sympathy for the activity program. At the same session Dr. Frederick J. 
Weersing, professor of education at the University of Southern California, 
made a critical survey of objectives and methods in the teaching of reading 
in the elementary school. 

Mrs. Sarah McLean Mullen, president of the Southern California As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, presiding at the Wednesday afternoon 
session, emphasized the essential unity of the English teaching profession 
in all American communities. Dr. Frederick J. Woellner, professor of 
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education at the University of California, spoke on “How Should Im: 


native Writing Differ from Other Types of Writing?” Dr. Woellner ur 


1 


that adequate recognition be given to individual differences in the fiel 







composition. He stressed the fact that in the field of writing, even mor 


} 


than in the other subjects, the individuality of the child should be pe 


mitted to find expression. 


rT 1 


Tennessee, dealt with the “Contemporary Value of English Cla 
Mims made a vigorous defense of the literature of past ages as a sou 


of stimulation and enjoyment. A discussion of the moot question of la 


Che address of Professor Mims, of Vanderbilt University, Nashvil 


and small classes brought the Wednesdav afternoon meeting to a e, 


At the Thursday afternoon tea Mrs. Susan M. Dorst y, former 


tendent of schools of Los Angeles and chairman of the Californi iC 


Li 


} 
1 


sion for the Study of Educational Problems, discussed the toy WI 


Does the Public Expect of the English Teacher?” Mrs. Di 


was that the public has a proprietary, as well as sentimental. interest 


. ] | 7 = ’ . 
the public schools, and that the demands of the public are ry 
upon the schools. She suggested that the public be thought 
‘icina f vnec: he narant ha an larva ha llagqga nernaf . 
prising tour types: the parent, the employer, the colleg ( , al 


the interested, public-spirited citizen. Each of these tvpes makes its « 
peculiar demands upon the school. The parent expects that 


trained in the language of the social life: that the child be t iught t 


the correct thing at the appropriate time in the accepted form: that t 


child have some acquaintance with literature, and particularly a lov 
reading as a counterattraction to the appeal of a restless, sensat 


age. More emphatic is the demand of the employer, who expects t 


high-school graduate not only to use precise, terse English, correct spel 


ing, punctuation, capitalization, sentence structure, paragt 
syntax, but to correct his own faulty language as well. Fr 
college professors comes the repeated criticism that entering st 


poorly equipped in the fundamentals of English. The general pu 7 


through its survey commissions, is demanding the improvement of stance 


ards in English usage. Mrs. Dorsey expressed the confidence that the 


public, with the lifting of the depression, would adequately support pub 


education and reward those who are faithf lly advancing its inter 


MEETING OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
The spring meeting of the Southern California Association of Teache 


of English took place on the campus of Occidental College, Eagle Roc 
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California. Each spring this association meets at the college or university 
whose faculty furnish the program in order to establish closer contacts 
with these institutions. Interest on this occasion was.centered upon the 
work of Robinson Jeffers, an alumnus of Occidental College. Mrs. Sarah 
McLean Mullen was elected president for the ensuing year. 


c 





FREE TEXTBOOKS 
The study of “The Textbook in American Education,” prepared by the 


n the Textbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 


Committee 
contains some interesting comments on a troublesome problem of the 
publishers: 

Unreasonable demands upon publishers for free books on the part of teach- 
ers, administrative officers, school boards, and textbook commissions are char- 


acterized by some of the bookmen interviewed as a serious problem in carrying 


on their business. In general it is contended that no other business enterprise is 
14 Victry if ree TY > ry warTec } any 1 i senlea Ff- iON ¢ 

expected to distribute free samples of its wares in any such wholesale fashion as 

book companies are compelled to do, and that members of the teaching profes- 


sion itself do not make such demands in purchasing other necessary school sup- 
lies and equipment. The net result of the practice is higher prices for the books 


os Te” ! Fr 


U } re > nibli 
which are soid to the school puDi 


ic, since all the expense of marketing, as well as 
the cost of production, must be liquidated in the revenues from sales 


The protest against this practice is fairly summarized in the following quota- 


] 


It takes a sale of at least twenty books to pay for one free sample, and the 


; ; 7 } + les & - . , 
demand on the publisher for free samples has steadily increased in recent years. 


This is to no small extent due to the lavish and foolish waste of sample copies on 


the part of representatives of some publishers, but it is also due to the increas- 


ing demand for copies on the part of educational authorities. This organization 
of committees within committees, followed by a demand for a separate sample 
copy for each member of each committee, results in such a demand for sample 
copies in the minor cities that the eventual sale hardly pays for it, especially as 


there is more than a suspicion that these sample copies are eventually used for 
study, to take the place of books that would otherwise be bought. 

“Moreover, there is a strong suspicion that these sample copies are some- 
times sold by thoughtless educational persons, which results in their going into 
the second-hand trade and materially reducing the legitimate sales. If a teacher 
does not want the books given him, is it too much to ask him to return them to 
the giver?” 

A further demand objected to by some of the publishers is that they furnish 
free ‘desk copies.” Continuing the statement just quoted: 

“An evil which, however, is not due to the publishers to any extent, is the 
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demand that, after a book has been adopted, the teachers shall be supplied with 
free desk copies. Educational authorities do not demand that their teachers be 


supplied with free chalk, free erasers, free stationery, free desks, or any other 


part of their school equipment, but they unhesitatingly demand that they be 
supplied with free books in many parts of the country. The schools do not gain 
anything by this, for if the custom grows instead of decreases, the price of 


twelve books will have to be raised to cover the cost of thirteen, assun 
the thirteenth must be given away as a desk copy.” 


Objection is made also to the not intIrequent practice OI requesting Iree sets 


of books “for trial with classes” with a view to adoption. This practice is an 
imposition upon the textbook companies, but competition does not permit the 
companies to refuse such requests 


THE PERIODICALS 
Machinery, Magic, and Art. By T. K. Whipple. The Saturday Re 


ly 11, 1931. Responsibility for the general indiffer- 


ence of our age to the fine arts must be charged to the incomprehensibility 


view of Literature, Ju 


and triviality of the artists’ product. People do have a vital need of the 
arts and patronize them generously as long as the artists succeed in meet- 
ing this need. 

The arts have abandoned their essential function—the communication 
and control of power. Mechanical engineering, a utilitarian rather than a 
“fine” art, flourishes because it satisfies a universal desire, a craving for 
power. There is a very real parallel between machinery and art, the one 


specializing in the transmission of physical, the other of psychological 
power. When art is merely fine, not useful, it ought not to be. 


In the days of early magic, machinery and art were indistinguishable. 


The savage sought to control the winds and the rain, to induce fecundity 
in the tribe, to make crops grow, by means of mimicry, incantation, and 


l er 


other means of magic. To him physical and psychological energy were 


one. The love song and the war song made man more irresistible in love 
and war, be he savage or civilized. With reference to the practitioner, 
nagic was decidedly effective, as any witness of tribal ceremony will 
testify. Magic was a kind of psychological machinery which raised the 
human being’s vitality. 

The mimicry and movements of a dance, and the words and music of a 
song unite strikingly the two chief instruments of magic—rhythm and 
image. The artist sets free the power resident in the images hidden away 
in his mind. Harmony and the “potent image” of Don Quixote, Robin 
Hood, the mythical figure of Lincoln or of Jesse James, possess the un- 
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mistakable qualities of great art. Modern artists, on the other hand, seem 
to busy themselves with images which do not profoundly move either 
themselves or anyone else. O’Neill’s audiences and the numerous readers 
of John Brown’s Body reveal the public’s craving for competent art. All 
too often the real functions of literature are left to the cheapest practi- 
tioners—Zane Grey and Edgar Rice Burroughs. We need the artists. 
They should be aroused once more to the important functions of art. 

Clarity in Literature. By T. F. Tracy and A. Lincoln Gillespie. The 
New Review, May, June, July, 1931. The creative artist employs lan- 
guage as an evocative medium; he tries to make us respond emotionally 
by means of suggestion. The critic, the philosopher, the report writer, 
employ language as a communicative medium. When these two functions 
of language are confused, creative writing of high quality becomes impos- 
sible. Thus the eighteenth century in both France and England was the 
great age of communicative writing. Descartes was the father of clarté 
in French prose; and La Rochefoucauld, Voltaire, and the Encyclopedists 
followed in this tradition. Dryden, Addison, Steele, Swift, and Defoe (as 
essayist) wrote with elegance and clarity. But the same qualities that 
made for perfection in the communicative prose of the eighteenth century 
made for frigidity and deadly formalism in creative work. 

Paul Valery understood the distinction. He employed both types with- 
out mixing them. For example, in his La crise de l’esprit and Adonis, he 
writes with a maximum of clarity. In his evocative writing, however, he 
employs ellipses, evasions, and veiled meanings. Sleepy, slow-cadence 
rhythm induces sleep in the reader; dancing words quicken the pulse. 

The creative writer of today must struggle to convey images with words 
that have lost their old suggestiveness, that have become convenient 
mechanisms. Clarity in evocative writing becomes a problem of recover- 
ing elusive color and flavor. Selection and arrangement of words accord- 
ing to rhythm, tempo, contrast, and suggestiveness are the devices of 
clarity in creative writing. The two types of writing differ in method of 
deliberate execution but are fundamentally alike in that both require 
clarity of conception. 

Toward an American Revolutionary Culture. By Michael Gold. New 
Masses, July, 1931. While half a million men are out of work in New 
York, thousands of families sit in dingy tenements, living on dry bread 
and tea, soup lines grow longer, and while every day suicides jump 
from windows or turn on the gas, the American newspapers print reams 
of copy about a Greenwich Village flapper found dead. As a defense of 
their standards of news values they employ the cocaine peddler’s alibi— 
“the people want it.” The capitalists who own newspapers have fastened 
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habits of cheap crime and sports news upon the public, because mass deg- 
radation pays. Many of the priests of the American newspaper cult are 
playing an unconscious part in this process, to be sure, but their inno- 
cence only serves to make them more suitable instruments. 

The work of arousing the masses from their hypnotic sleep by means of 
a true workers’ culture cannot be left to the Socialists or the I1.W.W. The 
Socialists continue to accept fundamentally capitalist values, while in the 
porkchop philosophy of the I.W.W. there is no room for culture of any 
kind. It is necessary that the workers be educated emotionally in the 
habits of a proletarian culture. In the Soviet Union, in Germany, in China 
and Japan, the theater, the movies, the newspapers, the magazines, book 
clubs, choral societies, brass bands, symphony orchestras, and science 
leagues seek to build a mentality of co-operative enterprise, a mentality 
which repudiates the capitalist values of competition, jealousy 
ruthlessness, and personal inflation. 


The solution of our American problem lies not merely in st I 
ship; it must be found in a strong workers’ cultural movement that 
hold them after the excitement of a strike has subsided, by 
their stronger emotional interests. The first convention of 
ture groups, held in New York on June 14, indicated that the er 
is gathering force in America. The convention represented the widest 
possible variety of cultural activities, including the drama, literature 
education, music, art, journalism, and book publishing. Much work re 
mains to be done in all these fields, but a vigorous beginning has been 


made. Another such convention will be held in November. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Robert C. Holliday, well known to the readers of the English Journal 
through his article in the April issue, has been successively a iate 
with the New York Public Library; the New York Tribune, which he 


served as assistant literary editor; and the educational departments of 
Doubleday, Page and Doubleday, Doran. He has been editor of the 
Bookman, literary adviser to Henry Holt and Company, staff writer of 
Leslie’s Weekly, and literary critic of Life. His many writings lud 
Booth Tarkington, Men and Books and Cities, and Our Little Brother 
Writes a Play and Other Adventures. 

Edwin L. Miller (A.B., A.M. University of Michigan) is assistant 


superintendent of schools in Detroit, Michigan. For many years he 
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taught English in the Englewood High School of Chicago and was head 
of the department of English at the Central High School in Detroit, 
Michigan. He has been president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the Michigan State Teachers Association, and the North 
Central Association. Among his many writings are Practical English 
Composition and English Literature, and two anthologies of English and 
\merican literature, the latter still in manuscript. 

Abraham H. Lass is a member of the department of English at Man- 
ual Training High School, New York City. 

Henry W. Simon (M.A. Columbia University) is chairman of the 
department of English Fields Ethical Culture School. He has contributed 
to The Nation and the American Book Leaf Monthly and is author of 
An Approach to Poetry Appreciation and a forthcoming volume on the 
history of Shakespeare teaching in America. 

Anderson M. Scruggs, professor of histology at Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College, has written for the North American Review, Forum, 
Century, Golden Book Magazine, Frontier, and The Personalist. His 
work is represented in such collections as Best Poems of 1930, Best Poems 

1931, and Quotable Poems. 

Roscoe Pulliam is city superintendent of schools at Harrisburg, Illinois, 
and summer instructor in secondary education at George Peabody College 
for Teachers. His contributions have appeared in the Elementary School 
Journal, School and Society, and the American School Board Journal. 
He is author of the Extra-Instructional Activities of the Teacher. 

Sarah T. Muir is head of the English department of Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1925 she was representative in the 
Nebraska legislature. She has been president of the Lincoln teachers’ 
issociation and of the Nebraska state teachers’ association, and has 
served on important committees of the National Education Association. 

W. H. Gerry (A.B. Brown University) writes copy for an advertising 
house in the East, and reviews books for the Providence Journal in his 
spare time. He has recently undertaken the publication of Smoke, a 
magazine of poetry, in collaboration with Professor S. Foster Damon 
and R. Wade Vliet, of Brown University. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Harry T. Baker (A.M. Wesleyan University) has contributed during 
the last thirty years to such periodicals as Modern Language Notes, 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, North American 
Review, the Outlook, and the English Journal. He is author of the Con- 
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temporary Short Story. At present he is a member of the department of 
English at Goucher College. 

Helen Rand (A.B. Colorado College; A.M. Radcliffe College), well 
known to readers of the English Journal, was formerly instructor of 
English at the University of Illinois and now teaches in Evanston Town- 
ship High School. She is author of Better Sentence Builders, The Fresh- 
man Tutor, and Thunder Butte Talks. 

Hubert James Tunney (A.B., A.M. University of Kansas) is associate 
professor of English at Notre Dame. He has previously contributed to 
the English Journal. 

Snow Longley Housh (B.S., M.A. Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity) has previously reported upon her study of the problem of cre- 
ative writing in an article contributed to the English Journal and 
been active as editor of a number of anthologies of children’s verse. She 
has taught in the elementary school, normal college, and the University 
of California. 
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A SEQUENCE OF ANTHOLOGIES! 

Unquestionably the drift today among many teachers is back to read- 
ers. Compared to the old McGuffey’s and Swinton’s, these modern an- 
thologies are, however, different in at least two ways. They are bulkier 
than are these representatives of an older age, and they lay, perhaps, more 
emphasis on the aesthetic than on the ethical. The increased bulk per- 
mits not only greater variety but makes it possible to include complete 
units of some length—the present series, for example, includes Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped, Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
and Julius Caesar, Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables, and other 
classics, complete. It is well that this should be so, even though some so- 
called masterpieces, including those of Scott and Cooper, undoubtedly 
gain in effectiveness by a process of skilful compression and omission. 

In at least one volume of this excellent series edited by Messrs. Cross, 
Smith, and Stauffer there is manifest a slight tendency to stress a moral 
value, but it is present more in the title than in the actual contents. One 
would find it hard to say in what respects The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or Julius Caesar represents ‘“‘achieve- 
ment.’ The collection of material labeled “adventure” seems more de- 
serving of this title. In the last two volumes the editors have abandoned 
the invidious attempt to discover a descriptive label other than the con- 
venient tag that place of origin affords; and in these two volumes their 
arrangement is chronological rather than topical. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult problem that faces the editors of such 
a series as this is to make certain that they have placed their selections at 
the point of greatest interest and suitability. Unfortunately, the scientific 
material that might assist in proper placement is as yet quite inadequate. 
Many studies have been made of pupil-interests in the elementary grades 
but only a few in the high-school grades; and here, one may note inciden- 
tally, exists a great opportunity for those who direct research in higher in- 
stitutions. Crow’s valuable study needs many supplements, particularly 
in view of the enlarged reading program of today. 


* Good Reading for High Schools. Edited by Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, and 
Elmer C. Stauffer. Four vols. I. Adventure, pp. 496, $1.92. II. Achievement, pp. 540, 
$1.96. II]. American Writers, pp. 616, $2.12. IV. English Writers (in press). Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
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In the series under examination, the placing of selections seems for the 


most part to have been done with goor 


+ 


judgment. In one or two places 
doubts occur. Is not The Lady of the Lake out of place in Volume I, in- 
tended for the ninth year? The eleventh year would be a better position 
for it—although, probably, the editors have placed it where it is becaus« 
that is where many courses of study, following tradition rather than com- 
mon sense, have listed it. Similarly, The House of Seven Gables is per- 
haps a bit difficult for the boys and girls now in our tenth-year classes. On 
the other hand, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves is possibly too easy for 


] 


ely already familiar to st 


the ninth-year course, and is very li 


The books are attractively printed and substantially bound. To many 
students they will be a treasure-house of amusing reading, offering that 
great attraction of all anthologies properly made—one never kn what 
fine thing is coming next, and the leaves are turned with the e1 
excitement that only readers know. 

Max J. H 
Newark, New JERSEY 
MIDDLE ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES 

Few textbooks have been so much needed as the present collection of 

Middle English metrical romances, which is admirably edited a1 


worthy for its inclusiveness. The selection of the material reflects sound 
judgment and scholarship; the editors not only show themselves to be 
thoroughly familiar with the whole body of literature from which they 
choose but they also make wide and intelligent use of the work of others, 


} a. 
+ 


+}. . y Iau 
irs OI the present day 


-itson to Skeat and schol 


+r 
ror 


m Percy and F 

The volume contains, besides eight romances represented in selections, 
nineteen complete works, ranging from the epic-like Havelok the Dane 
and the delightfully poetical Sir Launfal to the lively burlesque The Tour 
nament of Tottenham, and exemplifying each of the commonly recognized 
types as well as all the periods and dialects. Most of the texts are based 
on rotographs of manuscripts, and each romance is preceded by a brief ac- 
count of scholarly sources on the poem, the manuscript or manuscripts 
used, and the linguistic or other peculiarities found in the work. The one 


omission most likely to be regretted is that of Sir Gawain and the Green 


Knight; but this omission is explained on the ground that separate edi- 


tions of Sir Gawain are easily obtainable. 


* Middle English Metrical Romances. Edited by Walter Hoyt French and Charles 


Brockway Hale 
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The system of glossing and annotating is simple and, on the whole, em- 
ployed with skill. The notes show a fine economy in the use of detail and 
a feeling for what is actually needed: the right information is included, 
and no learning is exhibited merely for the sake of display. The general 
introduction contains a variety of matter useful to the beginning student 
of the romances; this part of the volume appears so meaty, in fact, that 
some may regret that it is not more full. In glossing the texts, the editors 
used the sensible plan of explaining unusual expressions in notes at the 
bottom of the page and of defining common terms in a vocabulary at the 
end of the volume. Included, also, are numerous crossreferences, which 
helpfully point out parallel passages and parallel situations among the 
romances. 

As a whole the work of the editors is so well done that it will not need 
to be repeated for many years to come. 
J. H. NELSON 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 





TECHNIQUE OF COMPOSITION 

The Technique of Composition’ is a handbook designed to serve as a 
class text in English composition as well as a reference book for unusually 
inquiring students. The authors suggest that it may be used in first- or 
second-year classes, with or without a “rhetoric.” It is not intended to 
revolutionize composition teaching in colleges, but to afford teachers a 
satisfactory means of doing their work in accordance with widely accepted 
patterns of English composition teaching. 

The end papers of the book, front and back alike, display a simplified 
diagram of contents, and the pagination is so co-ordinated with this end- 
paper scheme that the user may readily turn to any of the eighty-one par- 
ticular points discussed and illustrated in the 484 pages comprising the 
volume. The general divisions of the diagram of contents are marked: 
“Grammar,” “Sentence,” ‘“Diction,” “Punctuation,” “Paragraph,” “Or- 
ganization,” “Logic,” “Style,” “Manuscript,” “Appendices”; and with 
the exception of the last of these divisions, exercises are provided at the 
close of each « orresponding section in the book. 

In the sections headed “Paragraph,” “Organization,” “Logic,” “Style,” 
the matter provided is distinctive. The section headed “Diction,” how- 
ever, is hardly above reproach with respect to the slight amount of mate- 

*The Technique of Composition. By Kendall B. Taft, John Francis McDermott, 
and Dana O. Jensen. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. 484. 
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rial furnished on the important matter of idiom. Idiom and imagery being 
perhaps the two most important factors in the creation of all good writing, 
one does not expect the first of these in particular to be disposed of in two 
pages of small comment and example, plus a general reference to the dic- 
tionary. American writers of handbooks, the majority of them at least, 
seem unwilling to exert themselves to break new ground in the presenta- 
tion of idiom, and idioms. Possibly there is warrant to mention here the 
work of Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith on this subject, some of which has been 
published in the tracts of the Society for Pure English, in England. The 
sections on grammar and punctuation and the rest are ordinarily satisfac- 
tory; and on the whole the authors of The Techinque of Composition have 
taken advantage of earlier work in handbook making and of their own ex- 
perience in teaching to produce a text embodying little confusion and great 
utility for those engaged in the learning and teaching of English com- 
position. 
Aucust H. MAson 
Howarp Cott 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Shadows on the Rock. By Willa Cather. Knopf 

The shadows are the French colonials of 1700 and the rock Quel Upon tl 
stern background, made even more grim by the northern winters, frail humani 
s‘ruggles, sacrifices, triumphs—the final note is one of confidence in the success of the 
rising Canadian-born generation. Essentially without plot or suspense, thi t 
book is really a portrait gallery—with a striking occasional landscape for variety—in 


which the best lighted places have been assigned to two contrasting bishops and the 


forthright soldier-governor, Count Frontinac, though the recluse, and Blinker, and 


Madame Pommier, and Frichette deserve a place in any collection 


Death and Taxes. By Dorothy Parker. Viking. 

Verse that might be tragic were it not so clever. Either Mrs. Parker is a brave 
modern who feels our common sorrows but has the strength to laugh at them—H. S 
Canby calls her habit of adding a mocking conclusion to an initially tragic piece 
“stabbing sorrow with a jest’”—or she is a modern so sophisticated that she cannot 
really feel deeply. Entertaining, occasionally provocative of thought, excellent for 
reading aloud in a group of younger adults. 
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Red Bread. By Maurice Hindus. Cape & Smith. 

Fanatically enthusiastic Communists and cautious, independent peasants of Cen- 
tral Russia argue hotly over Soviet policies, especially the kolhozy—collectivized 
farming. The Communists reach out for our most modern production methods, look 
forward to a heaven on earth, view everything from the mass standpoint, and wage 
ss war upon all opponents of Communism. The peasants have never thought in 
general terms, have always distrusted every man, have lived, with little consciousness 
of the far-away government, for generation after generation on the same small hold- 
ings. Irreconcilable conflict and cruel suffering result. Collectivization, Hindus 
thinks, will probably triumph 


New Russia’s Primer. By M. Ilin. Translated by George S. Counts and Nucia 

P. Lodge. Houghton Mifflin 
The Five-Year Plan explained in a textbook for Russian children twelve to four- 
teen ye of age. The little volume is a Communist treatise on economics, but it has 
the charm of breathless narrative. “The Scouts of the Five-Year Plan,” ‘“‘The Con- 
Water and Wind,” “Iron Workmen,” “The Chemical Brigade of Our Coun- 


ti nd “The War with the Kilometers,” are replete with facts and figures which 
textbooks seem insufferably dull. This is the story of an ambition 
to achieve an enriched personal life through national planning 


31 


Gray Shadov Edited by Joseph Lewis French. Century. 

Grim narratives of torture and punishment in American prisons, revelations of the 
working of the criminal mind, dramatic episodes in the lives of Western ou‘laws, and 
the devious ways of judges and lawyers in our criminal courts are told convincingly 
ing are ‘Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist,” by 
Alexander Berkman, “Jungle Justice,” by Jim Tully, “The End of the Trail,” by Al 
Jenni! ind “Life in a Man-Killing Jail,” by Ed Morrell 
A Roman Holiday. By Upton Sinclair. Farrar and Rinehart 

Dramatic narrative and a brusk satire give this picaresque novel a fair claim to 
the treatment of the theme of the class struggle seems jaded if not 


perfunctory. Only the belaboring of priestcraft recalls the brilliant invective of Sin- 





ike Faber, lying unconscious upon a hospital bed, 
experiences the ision of a brief sojourn in ancient Rome. The familiar people of his 
own set wear Roman garb and speak the classical Latin their conscientious tutor 


elineated through to the sur] 


Northern Ligh By Mikjel Fonhus. Translated by Edith M. G. Jayne. Long- 


rising outcome 


Loneliness of silvery snowdrifts reaching out endlessly on all sides, eternal ice 
ks fringing the Arctic horizon, lingering twilight and motionless night, and the 
es of the northern lights form the background of this remarkable 
tale of the polar regions. Soraasen, the trapper who has the reputation of having 
killed more than four hundred bears, captures a cub and sells him indirectly to a zoo 
in a German city. The book tells of the mother who swims an ocean in search of her 
cub, and the weary, tragic pacings of the captive “Truls” in the oppressively hot 


zoological garden to the south. The narrative and the magnificent portraiture are 


+ 


given in unsentimental and restrained prose. 
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Portraits in Miniature and Other Essays. By Lytton Strachey. Harcourt, Brace 
Colorful and characteristic word paintings of insignificant but queer characters, 
along with Boswell and six famous English historians. Strachey’s capacity for dra- 
matic narrative and for trenchant incidental comment upon literature and life have 


+ 


not diminished 


Harper and Bard. By Tom Peete Cross. Thomas S. Rockwell 


¢ 3+ ; intr | +; + r } YY } nN lecer 'T} rlar ; y f } 
An authoritative introduction to Irish myth and legend. The explanation of th 
cycles and of the various ty] of Celtic bar admirably clear. Thi e nar 


sey Fr : 1 no 
ratives, too, should help one to untang 


densation the beauty which Professor Cross claims for the originals | been s 


what lessened. 





Literary Criticism in America. By George E. DeMille. Dial I 
Eight chapters of this history of literary criticism are centered a t I LJ 
Emerson, Stedman, Henry James, Howells, Huneker, and Sherman. 7 


dition, an introductory chapter on the North American Review, 


Brass Check. Editors, city ors, owners of newspapers, stockholder r vn at 
their murderous work elling naked bodies for two cents,” hunting vn 
important people who can’t fight back and fattening on their ruin. Five yr Final 


I t 
is the bitter and disillusioned melodrama of reality acted daily in the great newspaper 


offices of the United States. Weitzenkorn’s underlying sympathy with the victims of 


it. 





c ‘ inter. ] + ro} ; 11C1 > 
the press flames at dramatic intervals through his disillusionme 
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The Private Life of Adam and Eve. By Mark Twain. Harpers 
Mark Twain’s satirical genius finds abundant room for expression in these au- 
thentic extracts from Adam’s Diary and Eve’s Diary. Here are nimble repartee, 
2. | 


innocence and sophistication, ironical clashes, and masterfully drawn romance. This 


ngle-volume edition is generously provided with illustrations 


TEACHING 





An analysis of adolescent traits with suggestions for the scientific adjustment of 
education to adolescent needs. The chapters on adolescent imaginati ttitudes, and 
otions } ( ect b ng upon the problems of literature in the r and seni 

| ? } + 
high schools. The book comes at a time when teachers of literature are beginning t« 
draw ¢ r on psychology for the solution of their problems 
The Persistence of gt Errors an School Children 
Finds a relatively strong persistence of typical language errors throughout twelve 
f } ] + 7 ] 7 sls + - 7 + 
years of s 1. Social imitation, on the one hand, and a failure on the part of the 


What People Want To Read About By Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. 


Methods for the determination of adult reading interests and the application of 


these methods to representative groups are here described in detail. Specific directions 





for independent study in this field and a survey of the major problems form the chief 


results of this two-year study. A later volume will contain more complete data con- 
cer adult re ng interests 
Commencement Activiti By Harry C. McKown. Macmillan. 

A careful study of the proper functions of the commencement program, with 


plentiful illustrations and suggestions for the reform of traditional practices. Profes- 

r McKown proposes that a less formal and more practical type of activity be in- 
troduced. He discusses every conceivable type of program, including standard gradu- 
tion programs, exhibitions and demonstrations, investigation and survey programs, 


lramatization programs, and promotion programs 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Grammar in Action. By J. C. Tressler. Heath 


Research in the teaching of grammar has formed the basis for this practical text 
Emphasis is upon practice rather than a body of theory or rules. The book lends it- 
elf to individual as well as group techniques, and an answer section is provided with 
the second half of the exercises for the benefit of pupils who wish to check their own 
work. Curio considerable attention is given to analysis and diagramming of 


Correct English. Second Course. By William M. Tanner. Ginn. 





Aithough this book resembles in scope and organization Tanner’s Composition and 


Rhetoric, the text and exercise materials are for the most part new. Part I deals with 
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the larger unit, Part II with the elements of composition, Part III with the « 


tional types (including a chapter on the “One-Act Play”), and Part IV wi 
ical aids in the use of English. Versification, manuscript form, and the 


dictionary and of the library are included in this last section 


Good Reading for High Schools: English Writers. By Tom Peete Cr 


Smith, and Elmer C. Stauffer. Ginn. 

Selections from English literature arranged chronologically a 
covering the entire period from Beowulf to the present. There are hist 
tions and accounts of the development of the types in each chapter. (¢ 
space is given to recent poetry. This volume has the fine typograph 
characteristic of the whole series 
Literature for the Junior High School. By Thomas H. Briggs, Char] 

Curry, and Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr. Rand, McNa 

Six volumes of readings—two for each year of the junior high s« 
bine high literary quality with a strong appeal to children’s interests. S 
form the framework of each year’s allotment Adventurers All,” “F 
Long Ago,” “Our Country,” “All in the Day’s Work,” “Nature,” “P 
and “The World of Fancy and Imagination.” Prose, particularly narrat 
nates in most sections of the series; but the “Interludes,” with their 


sketches, plays, and humorous anecdotes, contain also some ut 
poems, both narrative and lyric. Some of the | er units, such £7 


Sohrab and Rustum, are given in full; others, like The H er } 
Count of Monte Cristo, and The Tale of 7 ( , are repr nt 


tions. Attractive reading lists are interspersed throughout th 


National High School Awards, Best Creative Work, 1930-31. E 
Berens. Columbus, Ohio: American Education Pre Ir 
The 1931 collection of student productions published by Quill and S 
International Honorary Society for High School Journali 
series formerly known as Literary Leaves and Best Creative Work in A? 
Schools. There are essays, poe! book reviews, editorials, news st 
interviews, sports stories, colur ind feature stori 
high-school pupils who need to be shown that “It Can Be Done!” 


who have “done it 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By Mark Twain. Edited by ] 


ning Barry and Herbert B. Bruner. Harper 

An admirable edition of a cl that several investigations | 
sters really like. The helps include a rich collection of activitie 
who, following 


h general suggt of the editor O] 


would prove most frui'ful 


The Chief American Prose Writers. Edited by Norman Foerst 
Mifflin. 
The new edition of this well-known anthology has added Melville’ 
scription of the chase from Moby Dick and twenty chapters from Mark 7 
on the Mississippi. The appended reading lists have been brought up to d 
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Snappy Monologues. By Mary Moncure Parker. Samuel French. 

Perfectly “safe” for school entertainments, and some worth-while satires, but not 
of high literary quality. The popular appeal may be judged that the author has used 
these materials in her entertaining over the Columbia broadcasting network. 








100,000 sold by sampling only 


More than that, in fact, without a personal call. A large percentage of r epeat 
orders, of course. Now another rush printing of 20,000 copies of 


THE CHICAGO PRACTICE TESTS 


By SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 





The new specialty is starting the same unassisted climb to popularity. 


\ second impression is ordered of the 
CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 
Devised by MA RGARET M. SKINNER 


[t shows at a glance the amount and character of each pupil's leisure reading. 





211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 











**LUCIA TRENT ne ed not write an- 


other line nor edit another issue of 






Contemporary Vision F 


to make certain her shining POR. 
TALITY.”—The English 7 urnal., 


*To KNOW modern poetry, subscribe to this poetry 


—By a New Method, 


Many Grade Schools, High schools and 
Jniversities have already adopted the 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records § 
for use in their classrooms, Remarkable, \ 
new “learn by listening’ nethod for 
teaching correct Dronunciativao. Developed 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and FE. Ray 
Skinner of the University of Wisconsin. En- 
dorsed by leading educators. Should be in 


magazine—$1.00 a year, 25¢ a copy. 





every classroom. Records sent on free trial. Write for information ~ k abou r ee . ~~ : . I ast 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE CGMPANY cial 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3957 A Chicago 
259 So. 44th ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TOPIC IN AMERICA TODAY 


Is present-day education preparing 4 
What evider 7e have been t 
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for their adult life? 


meet the future? 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


through its service and its magazine 


Progressive Education 


= acai , : 
offers stimulating, practical answers to these questions. It translat 
your children, your schools, your « 1unity into helpful ser 
Progr e Education is i in y from October to May, inclusive. It 
in format, wide in scope i tion of tl re nd 
May we send you a sample cop ist Use iched 
4 -11 y 

year. You will become a per rAs n kes 
“The Pro ive Kx tion A vith a ce p 
our Asso V ote er 

PR \y SIVI i 

716 Jackson Pla \ 

Ple I , ‘ 

19 k ed $ 

EDI \TION, g 

Kindly prin uy name an 

Idress | 
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If you are an English teacher desiring help in 


creative writing you should order 


Pittsburg College Verse 1924-1930 $2.50 


Writers’ Manual - - - - = - <0 
a fr 1 tk r 
Marg E. Haugha t, A 
I State Te ( 
rs’ m il. T 
A pee on 
T la. 


r’s Best Poems of England an 
for prize poem in Saturday Review of Literat 
The edition is small, libraries are 
two for English and Education departn \ 


should order now from 


THE COLLEGE PRESS 


College Station Pittsburg, Kansas 











Working like magic! 


Says a teachers college 


instructor of 


Daily Drills for 
Better English 


By Edward Harlan Webster 


Send for description 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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